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PREFACE 


Maria Slowey 


Ifyou have an apple and Ihave an apple and we 

exchange these apples then you and I will still 

each have one apple. But if you have an idea 

and I have an idea and we exchange these ideas, 
then each of us will have two ideas. 

[Attributed to George Bernard 

Shaw (1856-1950)] 


Associated with contemporary global trends is a growing interest in 
the international exchange ofideas and what might be learnt from com- 
paring one country, region or sector with another. For some, the moti- 
vation is largely driven by an academic research interest, while for others 
the focus is on the exploration of new ideas with a view to enhancing 
policy and practice. 

At its best, this attempt to learn from the experience of others can 
be invaluable in assisting reflection on ‘taken for granted’ concepts and 
approaches, and in contributing to the development of innovative the- 
oretical and empirical perspectives. At its worst, however, an uncritical 
approach can underplay the vital importance ofa deep understanding of 
context — historical, social, cultural — resulting in misguided efforts to 
transplant ‘good practice’ from one environment to another. The chal- 
lenge of securing meaningful, mutual exchange is exacerbated by power 
differentials (for example, between the global north and global south) 
and the associated roles of different international and intergovernmen- 
tal agencies. 


1. Structure 


This volume explores these issues through the specific lens of com- 
parative research on adult education and learning. The book is divided 
into four chapters comprising two parts: an analytic essay followed by an 
anthology of readings from a selection of key texts. These readings are 
intended to illustrate different perspectives, theories and/or approaches. 
It is, of course, difficult to narrow the selection to just sixteen extracts 
from a diverse and rich vein of work, and no doubt others would have 
made different choices. Working within the constraint that the texts had 
to be readily available and published in English, we sought representa- 
tion from authors (female and male) working on comparative issues and 
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from varying perspectives in different countries. Analysis and readings 
relating to research methods will be found in a companion volume to 
this book Empirical Research Methodology in Adult Learning and Education. 
Authors and Texts (Boffo, Federighi and Nuissl 2016)". 


2. Chapter outline 


In Chapter 1 I outline the field of study, introducing key concepts 
from comparative social science and teasing out distinctions and interrela- 
tionships between comparative, international and development education. 
This leads to a discussion of interpretations, relevance and applicability 
in the specific arena of adult education and learning. 

While it is to be hoped that the development of knowledge is, to some 
extent at least, cumulative, it is undeniable that this process is not linear 
and that theoretical and empirical ‘fashions’ can be found across all di- 
sciplines. The case is made here that some degree of social and historical 
awareness is important as a base to better understanding of contempora- 
ry approaches to comparative adult education. In Chapter 2, therefore, 
I introduce a number of key stages and developments out of which con- 
temporary developments have emerged. 

Adult education and associated learning opportunities are highly di- 
verse in terms of: 

(i) location (community, workplace, college, university, adult educa- 
tion centres, open access e-learning, libraries, etc.); 

(ii) level (ranging from basic literacy to specialist continuing professional 
development); 

(iii) purpose (social/political, personal, knowledge acquisition, skill de- 
velopment and/or job related); 

(iv) policy interest (education, social inclusion, health, economy, regional 
development, agriculture, etc.). 


In Chapter 3 Regina Egetenmeyer discusses these and associated com- 
plexities of comparative research in the field of adult education and lear- 
ning, contrasting them with comparative research undertaken on formal 
education systems (schools, colleges, universities and the like). She propo- 
ses a focus on issues in adult education, which can be compared between 
different contexts. Following this approach, she suggests that comparative 
adult education is best understood as a specific perspective in adult edu- 
cation research, rather than a method or a research field in its own right. 


' Firenze, Firenze University Press. 
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International inter-governmental (IGO) and non-governmental or- 
ganisations (NGOs) play a significant role both in the development of 
policy and practice of adult education and also in shaping a good deal 
of the comparative discourse through the generation and dissemination 
of empirical data. In Chapter 4, Balazs Németh identifies some drivers 
which, on the one hand, support the promotion of international collabo- 
rations in adult and lifelong learning and, on the other, may contribute 
to barriers which restrain partnership development and building open 
structures amongst providers of adult education. 

Table 1 below provides an overview of the readings under three bro- 
ad headings indicating the perspective they were primarily selected to 
illustrate: (a) conceptual issues; (b) empirical research; or (c) critical po- 
licy analysis of international or intergovernmental work in the arena of 
comparative adult education and learning. The readings provided here 
are best regarded as ‘tasters’. To make the optimum use of this volume, 
readers are encouraged to seek out the full texts and also to follow up the 
extensive references contained in the four analytic chapters. 


Table 1 — Categorisation of readings. 


Conceptual issues Examples of comparative Critical policy 
research on adult education analysis 
and learning 


Phillips and Schweisfurth Desjardins (Ch 1) Federighi (Ch 1) 

(Ch 1) Yasukawa, Hamilton and Popović (Ch 2) 

Carnoy and Rhoten (Ch 1) Evans (Ch 2) Hinzen (Ch 4) 

Merrill and Bron (Ch 2) Slowey and Schuetze (Ch Lima and Guimaraes’ (Ch 
Field Künzel and Schem- 3) 4) 

mann (Ch 2) Dämmrich, de Vilhena and Milana (Ch 4) 

Bray, Adamson and Mason Reichart (Ch 3) 

(Ch 3) Holford, Riddell, Weedon, 

Duke (Ch4) Litjens and Hannan (Ch 3) 


Finally, a word about terminology. In most countries adult education 
emerged from traditions which were quite different to those of formal 
systems of schooling, often with strong connections to social movements. 
As discussed in this book, for a variety of reasons — including a wide- 
spread policy focus on individual (as opposed to collective) learning, and 
the role of the workplace in fostering (or not) learning opportunities for 
adults — the connection with such historic roots has been subject to signi- 
ficant change. Increasingly, terms such as ‘adult education and learning’ 
or ‘adult learning and education’ appear in the literature (particularly in 
a policy context) to reflect this wider focus. While arguably ‘adult edu- 
cation and learning’ may imply a stronger focus on systems and provi- 
sion, and ‘adult learning and education’ a focus more on learning and 
outcomes, for practical purposes here they are regarded as interchange- 
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able; however, they are not synonymous, but reflect the preferred usage 
by authors of different chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1 


SCOPING THE FIELD OF STUDY: KEY CONCEPTS IN 
COMPARATIVE ADULT EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


Maria Slowey 


Three important trends are making comparative 
and international analysis increasingly relevant 
to educational research generally. They 
simultaneously make comparative work more 
complex. Globalization [...] The vast expansion 
of knowledge-based production [...] And new 
global ideological struggles have pitted radically 
different conceptions of postindustrialism 
against each other. 


[Carnoy 2006: 557-558] 


Conceptually and methodologically, the field of comparative adult 
education and learning draws on a variety of social science disciplines, 
including sociology, psychology, economics, public policy, history and 
political science. To take a classic example of an early application of the 
comparative approach, Max Weber, one of the ‘founding fathers’ of so- 
ciology, turned his attention from Europe to China in order to find 
points of comparison in relation to the role of education in developing 
and sustaining bureaucratic and associated elites. In doing this he was 
not attempting a comprehensive socio-economic history of the Chinese 
mandarin class, but rather to gain insight as to how such elite groups 
were established and sustained. This included exploration of the impor- 
tant role which formal examinations played in the foundation and de- 
velopment of such elites, as illustrated by his observation that in China 
the «question usually put to a stranger of unknown rank was how many 
examinations he [sic] had passed» (Weber 1951: 115). 

This perspective on education highlights a longstanding dynamic be- 
tween three central — not infrequently competing — roles attributed to 
formal systems of education: 

(a) A transformative function: associated with personal development (and 
related concepts such as bildung) enhancing the individual’s knowl- 
edge and skills, social understanding and wider life chances. 

(b) A selection function: associated with the role of education in socialisa- 
tion reproduction of elites. 

(c) An economic function: associated with meeting changing knowledge 
and skill requirements in the labour market. 
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These dynamics informed much of the debate on the factors under- 
pinning the expansion offormal initial and further education for children 
and young people to ever increasing proportions of the populations of 
European countries over the 19™ and 20" centuries. They continue into 
the 21* century in the form of tensions between the role of education 
in supporting individual development and, potentially, social mobility 
(wider access and equality); its role in socialisation and selection for socio- 
economic advantage (cultural and social capital); and its role in addressing 
labour market requirements (economic capital). 

For these reasons, a good deal of contemporary comparative research 
focuses on national policies and the expansion (and quality) of formal sys- 
tems of education and training for children and young people. The concern 
of the present book lies elsewhere: in the education and learning opportu- 
nities that are available for people beyond compulsory school leaving age. 

Because of their close connection to legal requirements for school at- 
tendance and national policies, the structures of formal systems of educa- 
tion and training can be relatively easily circumscribed for comparative 
purposes — focusing, for example, on: 

e the age of the student (pre-school, compulsory school leaving age, etc.); 

e the major providers (e.g. schools, universities, colleges); 

e curricular issues; 

e benchmark examinations (whether at school, state/region, national 
levels); 

* governance (e.g. public/open, private/selective). 


In contrast, comparative analyses of adult education and learning not only 
potentially contain many, if not most, of these variables, but are further 
compounded by additional complexities. Adult learners, by definition, 
are older than the ‘compulsory’ age for participating in formal education. 
They are highly diverse, not only in terms of age, but also, for example, in 
socio-economic status, levels of cultural capital, gender, lifestage and mo- 
tivation. Furthermore, the funding and governance arrangements, range 
of providers and ‘learning sites’ are also highly differentiated, including, 
for example: public adult education centres; community groups; trade 
unions; professional bodies; non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
of different kinds; and, public, private and social enterprise employers. 
And, when ‘self-directed’ learning is added to the mix, the picture be- 
comes even more complex. 

Many attempts have been made to categorise the range encompassed 
by adult education and learning. One common approach, promulgated, 
for example, through EC policies is to distinguish between formal, non- 
formal and informal adult education and learning. 

Formal learning is ‘intentional’ from the perspective of the individu- 
al and typically takes place in an education or training institution and 
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is structured in terms of the curriculum, time required and/or learning 
support provided. Under some definitions formal learning is also nor- 
mally assessed or accredited in some way. 

Non-formal learning is structured and may occur in a variety of loca- 
tions including the workplace or civil society organisations such as com- 
munity groups. 

Informal learning arises from daily life — through, for example, learn- 
ing associated with engagement in employment, domestic, parental, lei- 
sure and civic activities. 

While such categories may be appropriate for certain purposes, from 
a comparative research perspective they also pose challenges: adult learn- 
ing does not occur in neat categories. Hence the importance of recognis- 
ing «the interfusion and inseparability of formal and informal attributes 
in any learning situation» (Colley, Hodkinson and Malcolm 2006: 56). 
A comprehensive review of concepts and practice in adult and lifelong 
learning by Paul Bélanger, a previous Director of the UNESCO Institute 
of Education, and President of the International Council of Adult Edu- 
cation, emphasises that individuals learn in a variety of ways, not only 
in organised learning situations. They learn through all 


kinds of opportunities and by all kinds of methods. Our vision of edu- 
cation and learning is changing. We are rediscovering that formal, cre- 
dentialing education is only the visible part of the educational iceberg 
[...] informal learning has now become an indispensable feature of the 
educational landscape not only in the workplace [...] but in all areas of 
activity (Bélanger 2015: 22-23). 


However, if learning takes place anywhere and everywhere and at 
any time in any form, the term ‘adult education’ potentially risks be- 
coming meaningless as it is in danger of becoming almost synonymous 
with ‘living’. Jarvis (2009: 2) provides a helpful distinction here. Learn- 
ing, he suggests 


is a human process and this is not to be confused with learning in adult 
learning and lifelong learning — in these latter usages, learning is used as 
a gerund in a sense, institutionalised learning. In this sense, this is pre- 
cisely what education is but the use of the term ‘learning’ does overcome 
some of the difficulties contained in the term ‘education’, although, as 
we see, it causes others! It is mainly in the institutionalized sense, rather 
than the human process sense, that lifelong learning is used [...] although 
it is hard to separate the two at all times. 


For the purposes of this book, therefore, the scope needs to be de- 
fined somewhat more specifically. In exploring key aspects of compara- 
tive research in adult education and learning the focus of this discussion 
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is thus on ‘structured learning opportunities’ in which adults participate, 
regardless of level, time or place. 

In passing, it should be noted that this definition goes beyond that of, 
for example, UNESCO, which for decades concentrated on adult learners 
who are not in what UNESCO refers to as ‘regular’ school or university 
systems. An important limitation of this latter approach is that it ignored 
the fact that traditional patterns of study have changed «with an increas- 
ing number of students moving in and out of the education system and 
the labour market [...] making it difficult to identify who is in the first 
cycle of studies and who is a recurrent learner» (Desjardins, Rubenson 
and Milana 2006: 23). The ways in which adults engage in contempo- 
rary formal and non-formal education and learning are indeed diverse, 
even when examining their participation in a relatively small part of the 
formal system such as higher education (Osborne, Gallacher and Crossan 
2007; Slowey and Schuetze 2014; Finnegan, Merrill and Thunborg 2014). 

These issues will be explored further in the following four sections 
of this chapter. First, interpretations of ‘learning from comparing’ will 
be explored. Second, the more specific issue of scoping comparative 
research in the field of adult education and learning will be addressed. 
The third section is an exploration of the socio-political context. The 
fourth addresses the role of international actors in the policy arena, ex- 
ploring the extent to which recent trends suggest growing isomorphism 
(or the contrary). Chapter 3 looks to the macro-context within which 
such research takes place, raising issues concerning the continuing sa- 
lience of the nation state as the key unit for comparative work in the 
context of globalisation. 


1. ‘Learning from comparing”: an introduction to comparative research 


The notion that there is a great deal to be gained by learning about 
the experiences of others is one which is familiar in many aspects of so- 
cial and personal life: from the micro level of the individual through to 
macro levels of the collective (such as a nation state). As expressed by T.S. 
Eliot (quoted by Evans and Robinson-Pant 2010: 693): 


And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 


And know the place for the first time. 


From a social science perspective, the tendency of groups to view 
differences of other groups from the ‘home’ perspective can accentu- 


' This phrase draws on a book title: Alexander, Osborn and Phillips 2000. 
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ate such differences and lead to distortions. To the extent to which a 
group attempts to apply its own categories to the experiences of others 
«it is likely to generate errors of understanding and prediction about the 
others, who invariably organise their experience and act on the basis of 
categories other than those of the home group» (Smelser 2013: 2). This 
perspective underpins much classic work in comparative social science 
and remains particularly pertinent in this contemporary period of un- 
precedented global communications and mass migration. It does however 
raise the question as to whether ‘comparative social science’ is different 
from ‘social science’ per se? Does not all social inquiry involve some el- 
ement of comparison, whether it be, for example, over time, between 
women and men, different social classes or age groups? Despite diversity 
in challenges presented, substance and strategy, Smelser (following Dur- 
kheim) makes the case that comparative social science should follow the 
rigour of methods and conceptual approaches of the parent discipline, 
and not be regarded as a ‘species of inquiry’ separate from wider social 
science investigation. 

For others, international comparative research, while drawing on 
the traditions of particular disciplines, has developed its own distinctive 
methodological approaches. In this context, as will be discussed below 
and in Chapters 2 and 3, a case can also be made for the distinctiveness 
of particular sub-themes of comparative research, of which comparative 
adult education and learning is one example. 

In the second decade of the 21“ century the forces of globalisation 
mean that the momentum to explore and learn from the experiences of 
others appears greater than ever. In the field of education in particular, 
international organisations, national governments, researchers and prac- 
titioners increasingly look to international developments and examples. 
This is frequently done with a view to finding ‘what works’ in order to 
transfer ideas back to their own ‘home’ environment: knowing better 
their own ‘place for the first time’. While from a comparative educa- 
tional research perspective, this expansion of interest is surely something 
to be welcomed, it is not without challenges. Not only may studies be 
undertaken by non-specialists (for example, consultants and politicians) 
but there is the danger of seeking ‘quick-fix’ solutions and decontextu- 
alisation of data and findings (Watson 2001). 

The point here is not to stand against greater involvement of different 
perspectives and disciplines, but also not to ignore the fact that the field 
of comparative education research is one which has a long history and 
is organisationally well developed. One such example of an important 
scholarly body in the field of comparative research is the World Council 
of Comparative Education Societies (WCCES) established in 1970 and 
subsequently host to a regular series of World Congresses. The World 
Council serves as an umbrella organisation comprising UNESCO and 
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the global regional and national societies devoted to comparative edu- 
cation (for an account of the development of this body, see Bray, Man- 
zon and Masemann 2007). Membership grew from five organisational 
members in 1970 to 47 by 2015. Most members are national compara- 
tive education societies, but some are organised around global regions 
(e.g. the Comparative Education Society of Europe [CESE 2016]) and 
language groups (e.g. the Association Francophone d’Education Com- 
parée [AFDECE 2016)). 

Comparative adult education and learning represents one sub-set of 
the interests ofthe World Congress (which span all arenas of education 
and training). It is interesting to note that from all fields of education 
in 2014 members elected Carlos Torres, a scholar of the work of Paolo 
Freire, as President. Torres (2013) outlined the main aims as being: to 
bring together the voices of the South and the North; to explore key 
issues such as diversity, social justice, multiculturalism; to build con- 
nections between international, comparative education as a field of 
study and work taking place in ethnic studies, gender studies and area 
studies; and to bridge the gap among social movements, community 
organisations and domestic governments and institutions on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the workings of international, bilateral and 
multilateral organisations. 

This latter objective is important to note as international and intergov- 
ernmental agencies (such as the OECD, UNESCO, the World Bank and 
the EU) play an increasingly important role in the field of comparative 
adult education and learning, including the setting of research agendas. 
In Chapter 2, I discuss some of the social and historical trends in the field 
of comparative research, drawing out some distinctive aspects of com- 
parative work focusing on adult education and learning. 

Also, as will be discussed further in Chapters 3 and 4, while the pri- 
mary roles of intergovernmental agencies (in different ways and from 
different value positions) is to contribute to the development of policy 
and practice across their member countries, they also, directly and indi- 
rectly, play a major role in agenda-setting for research. For example, the 
large-scale empirical data sets they generate provide important eviden- 
tial resources for academic researchers interested in comparative work 
through series such as the Programme for International Assessment of 
Adult Competencies (PIAAC), the OECD’s Education at a Glance, and 
UNESCO’s quantitative and qualitative surveys. 

An analysis by Carnoy (2006: 55) of the main purposes of compara- 
tive educational research, summarised below, includes explicit reference 
to the use of large data sets as one of the four main objectives: 

1. To pursue a research programme that studies one country or region 
at a time within the context of a broader agenda of using such stud- 
ies to ‘compare’ the results of the studies across time and space. 
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2. To pursue an international research program that builds on others’ 
studies of the same issue, with the intent of constructing a larger com- 
parative study on that theme. 

3. To undertake studies of various countries or regions using the same 
methods of data collection and analysis. 

4. To use large international data sets already available or create an in- 
ternational data set from national data sources, and then analyse those 
data comparatively. 


It is, or should be, a truism that all research in the social sciences should 
be undertaken in a framework of critical inquiry. Mere description is 
always inadequate: research priorities, theoretical frameworks, method- 
ologies and forms of dissemination are all socially constructed. As Holm 
(2014: 2) puts it, while there is the possibility that we may ‘become wiser’ 
by comparing ourselves with each other, comparisons must be used with 
caution and, ultimately, ‘the force of sound judgment is with the user’. 

In this respect, independence and academic rigour are crucial, as sup- 
ported by mechanisms such as peer review, books, journals, conference 
papers and the like. In the field of comparative education, the longest 
established journal in a continuously expanding field is Comparative Ed- 
ucation Review, a journal sponsored since 1957 by the American Com- 
parative and International Education Society (CIES). In 2010, one of the 
other major journals published in English, Compare, sponsored by the 
British CIES, commemorated its 40™ year of publication. The editors at 
the time, Karen Evans and Anna Robinson-Pant, took the opportunity 
to review the state of the field, interviewing former editors about what 
they regarded as the key issues and priorities over their respective ten- 
ures as editors (Evans and Robinson-Pant 2010). 

The reflections of the previous editors of Compare highlighted ma- 
ny global changes from the 1970s to the 2010s. However, one recurrent 
theme to emerge from these reflections was a continuing discussion about 
the interrelationship between three closely connected, but distinctive ar- 
eas of work: first, comparative education; second, international educa- 
tion; and third, development education. In this context, definitions of 
comparative education, international education and international devel- 
opment «were and are continually evolving» (Evans and Robinson-Pant 
2010: 698). Different definitions abound, but, in summary, the main dif- 
ferences in orientation are as follows. 

Comparative education: the primary focus here is on conceptual and 
empirical development, drawing on a range of academic disciplines (so- 
ciology, psychology, economics, history, etc.) to undertake independent 
comparative research investigating topics across different environments. 
This research may, or may not, have direct implications for policy and 
practice. 
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International education: the concentration here is on the potential of in- 
tercultural exchange, and opportunities for learners and teachers to en- 
gage with educational activities outside their home country. 

Development education: the orientation here builds on an explicit value 
position which seeks both to contribute to knowledge about the causes 
of poverty and associated ills in developing countries (the ‘global South’) 
and to contribute, also, to possible mitigating action which might be 
taken through education. 

This summary description can be regarded as an ideal-type (in We- 
ber’s sense) description of the main characteristics of closely connected 
conceptual fields. In reality, Evans and Robinson-Pant (2010: 705) show 
that there is a great deal of overlap both of individual scholars and of ac- 
tual research undertaken. 


When we examine what international scholars actually do, we see there 
are no monopolies. Development studies and studies of international 
development focus on change enhanced by good analysis and quality 
of analysis is enhanced by comparison. It is therefore self-evident that 
comparativists do not have a monopoly on systemic and scholarly com- 
parison. Similarly, neither development studies nor international studies 
of educational development have a monopoly on change and advocacy; 
nor does international education have a monopoly on the pursuit of in- 
tercultural understanding. 


Figure 1.1 — Intersecting domains (adapted from Evans and Robinson-Pant 2010, Figure 1). 


Emphasis on examining 
and explaining educational 
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through diversity 


of cross-national development 
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studies/activities poverty reduction 


In contrast to the obvious dangers of paradigm wars and over-spe- 
cialisation, the benefits of a more ‘dialogic’ approach are illustrated in 
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Figure 1.1. This Figure draws directly on the above analysis, showing 
the moveable and overlapping nature of the intersections between com- 
parative, development and international education. A dialogic approach 
means exploring «ideas and evidence in the intersections and overlaps, 
recognising, respecting and learning from robust lines of inquiry where 
they conflict as well as where they converge» (706). 

In this analysis of the interactions between comparative, international 
and development education, the authors draw attention to two sub-areas 
(higher education and vocational education and training); however, they 
make no mention of the specific arena of adult education and learning. 
This may well reflect the fact that the latter largely emerges from rath- 
er different traditions: for example, development adult education tends 
to feature through the work of bodies such the International Council 
for Adult Education (ICAE), UNESCO Institute for Lifelong Learning 
(UIL), Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM), Deutsche Volkshochschule Ver- 
band (DVV [German Association of Folk High Schools; German Adult 
Education Association]). This issue of different traditions is considered 
in the next section. 


2. Comparative adult education and learning 


There have been, and remain, different views and some lively debates 
on the extent to which comparative adult education and learning forms, 
or does not form, a distinctive disciplinary arena in its own right in terms 
of methods, themes, purposes (Reischmann and Bron Jr 2008; DIE 2016; 
Field, Künzel and Schemmann 2016). The two sides of the debate can 
be characterised as follows: on the one hand, in many European coun- 
tries there was historically a close connection between social purpose, 
emancipatory adult education and social movements of different kinds 
(for example, feminist, socialist, ecological), providing an explicit value 
base from which one tradition of comparative adult education springs. 
On the other, there are academic benefits to be gained from drawing on 
‘parent’ disciplines (sociology, psychology, organisational theory, eco- 
nomics, history, political science and the like) to investigate the diverse 
field of adult education and learning, opening opportunities for theo- 
retically grounded inter-disciplinary research. 

In definitional terms, however, a succinct and widely used definition 
is that provided by Charters and Hilton (1989: 3): 


Comparative study is not the mere placing of data side by side [...] such 
juxtaposition is only the prior requisite for comparison. At the next 
stage one attempts to identify the similarities and differences between 
the aspects under study... the real value of comparative study emerges 
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only from [...] the attempts to understand why the differences and sim- 
ilarities occur and what their significance is for adult education and the 
countries under examination. 


In terms of purposes, a review of the literature by Nuissl and Pielorz 
(2008) identifies four main objectives of comparative adult education: 
1. Benchmarking: to help locate national or regional strategic social and 

economic systems in comparison to other nations. 

2. Learning from ‘abroad’: to better reflect and understand national/re- 
gional situations. 

3. Transfer of knowledge and procedures: to help explore whether ac- 
tions and strategies that appear to solve shared problems, might po- 
tentially be transferable. 

4. Fostering of cooperation: to promote links between governments, 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs), but also individual institu- 
tions/agencies such as adult education providers, universities, training 


bodies and the like. 


In the context of Figure 1.1 above, these objectives map well onto 
the overlapping area between comparative and development educa- 
tion: a focus on creating and sharing knowledge, but also with a strong 
connection back to a particular value base and application within the 
fields of policy and practice. This reflects the social-purpose back- 
ground from which, as mentioned above, one strong tradition of adult 
education and associated research emerged - as will be discussed fur- 
ther in Chapter 2. 

Drawing on a classic schema by Noah and Eckstein (1969), a summa- 
ry ofthe development of purposes and approaches in comparative adult 
education is given below. 

First ‘travellers’ tales’: these are reflections of individual scholars which 
draw on international experience — for example, attending conferences, 
visiting research centres, or sites of adult education and learning in dif- 
ferent countries. The emphasis is frequently on policy and practice in 
the sense of lessons learnt and examples of ‘good practice’. The quality 
of such work can vary widely: ranging from personal anecdote to pro- 
viding a stimulus for major conceptual leaps. 

Second, single country reports: this type of work tends to be largely 
descriptive, outlining, for example, the state of adult education in a par- 
ticular country. 

Third, juxtaposition: while individual countries may be described, the 
analysis focuses on some particular dimension of adult education and 
learning, for example, providers such as adult education centres, commu- 
nity education, trade unions, employers or higher education institutions; 
or a particular cohort of learners, for example, women, older learners, 
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rural communities, unemployed people or immigrant communities; or 
a particular mode of learning, for example, e-learning, evening classes 
or work-based learning. Of this approach, Titmus (1999), an influential 
figure in comparative adult education and learning, suggested that ex- 
pert readers would themselves draw the comparative implications by re- 
lating the research to their own knowledge of the equivalent situation 
in their own countries. 

Fourth, reports from international organisations: bodies such as the 
OECD, UNESCO, the World Bank and the EU are not only important 
sources of data, but, as I discuss elsewhere, are playing an increasingly 
important role in shaping scholarly comparative research agendas — not 
least in countries where resources to undertake large scale empirical so- 
cial science research are limited. 

The focus of the definitions and analysis considered thus far have 
related almost entirely to comparisons between countries. In the con- 
text of contemporary globalisation, however, the next section consid- 
ers the important question as to whether countries (nation states) retain 
the salience they once had as the key unit for comparative analysis is 
considered. 


3. Socio-political context: globalisation, the state and public policy 


As has been well established, globalisation has formed a key element 
shaping the economic, social and public policy context for adult educa- 
tion and learning over the last half a century or so (for example, Holford, 
Jarvis and Griffin 1998; Field 2006; Arnove, Torres and Franz 2015). 

Four key features of contemporary globalisation stand out: first, an 
underpinning neoliberal ideology and the shift of this particular view 
of the world from a rather marginal economic theory, into the main- 
stream ‘common sense’ perspective on economy and society in most 
developed states; second, the growth of in-country and international 
mobility and migration (whether forced or by choice) with associated 
complex patterns of cross-cultural diversity, engagement, integration and 
conflict; third, the expansion of multi-national corporate organisations 
and increasingly embedded economic interdependence; and, fourth, 
technological development and fast moving global media changes re- 
lated both to the speed and the nature of communications and global 
interconnections. 

Of course, globalisation in one sense is not anew phenomenon. There 
have been quasi- global economic, social and cultural structures since 
at least the 17° century. The manifestations and implications of con- 
temporary globalisation are however qualitatively different and can be 
viewed as a tension between two extremes: on the one side, the potential 
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for enormous public and individual benefits, and, on the other, signifi- 
cant dangers. Building on his work on the concept of cosmopolitanism, 
these two ends of the spectrum are well summarised by the philosopher 
Kwame Anthony Appiah (2008: 87): 


Only in the last few centuries, as every human community has gradu- 
ally been drawn into a single web of trade and a global network of in- 
formation, have we come to a point where each of us can realistically 
imagine contacting any other of our seven billion fellow humans and 
sending that person something worth having: a radio, an antibiotic, a 
good idea. Unfortunately, we can now also send, through negligence as 
easily as malice, things that will cause harm: a virus, an airborne pol- 
lutant, a bad idea. And the possibilities of good and of ill are multiplied 
beyond all measure when it comes to policies carried out by govern- 
ments in our name. Together, we can ruin poor farmers by dumping our 
subsidized grain into their markets, cripple industries by punitive tariffs, 
deliver weapons that will kill thousands upon thousands. Together, we 
can raise standards of living by adopting new policies on trade and aid, 
prevent or treat diseases with vaccines and pharmaceuticals, take meas- 
ures against global climate change, encourage resistance to tyranny and 
a concern for the worth of each human life. 


From the perspective of the central concern of this book — compara- 
tive adult education and learning — two important aspects can be dis- 
tilled from decades of debate about the impact of globalisation in its 
contemporary form: first, the potential for the increased significance of 
comparative research; and, second, a questioning of the relevance of the 
conceptualisation and the reality of countries (nation states) as the pri- 
mary units for comparative analysis. 

From one perspective it can be hypothesised that the growth of global 
regions (for example, the EU) along with supra-national corporations, in- 
ternational agencies, mobility and migration and dynamic forms of com- 
munication, has weakened the significance of nation states. Even in the 
educational arena, for example, many universities (public and private) have 
developed a global presence which may be quite removed from their origi- 
nal ‘parent’ national home (Teichler 2004, Marginson and van der Wende 
2006; Scott 2009). 

If the conceptualisation and debate about the nature and impact of glo- 
balisation has been so dominant in recent years, what are the implications 
for comparative educational research? As Dale (2000: 89) puts it ‘inter- 
pretations of the consequences for the idea of the autonomous nation- 
state of economic and political globalisation have placed the importance, 
even the survival, of the state in question’. In this context what is need- 
ed, perhaps, is a new «cosmopolitan sociology». This term has been pro- 
posed by Beck and Beck-Gernsheim (2009: 25), who define it as follows: 
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a sociology that gets rid of ‘methodological nationalism’ and takes glo- 
bality and (human) social life on planet Earth seriously. A cosmopolitan 
sociology differs from a universalistic one by starting, not from anything 
supposedly general, but from global variability, global interconnected- 
ness, and global intercommunication. 


Such a perspective does indeed present difficulties, because so much 
comparative educational research tends to be based on assumptions about 
the importance of individual states as the key unit of comparative analy- 
sis. On the other hand, there is an argument that much of the discussion 
about the declining importance of states has been exaggerated and that, in 
relation to educational policy, the state remains a key determining force. 


Discussions of the effect of globalization on education make even more 
crucial our use of state theory as the framework for understanding these 
debates. Without an explicit theory of the state, we have little or no ba- 
sis for understanding whether the many analyses of the relationship be- 
tween globalization and education are useful or whether the definition 
of globalization they use makes sense. (Carnoy 2006: 569) 


To take a concrete example of an analysis which seeks to use theories of 
the state to analyse comparative data on a theme relevant to adult educa- 
tion and learning, namely, social cohesion, Green, Janmaat and Han (2009) 
draw on Western political history and associated intellectual traditions to 
develop a typology of three major discourses. First a liberal discourse: this 
places the most emphasis on an active civil society, particularly at the local 
level, while the role of the central state is played down, along with its insti- 
tutional roles for providing welfare and social protection and for promoting 
equality through re-distribution. Second a republican discourse: this empha- 
sises the state rather than civil society as the state promotes social cohesion 
through its institutions for welfare, social protection and re-distribution. 
Here the state also plays a role in disseminating (through public educa- 
tion) a common (national) identity and a broad set of shared values which 
emphasise belonging to, and active participation in, a political community 
at the national, rather than local level. Third a social democratic discourse: 
this is similar to the republican discourse except that there is an additional 
emphasis on equality. On the basis of these historical discourses, the au- 
thors seek to develop a comparative typology of contemporary welfare re- 
gimes. The point here is not the robustness of this particular typology, it is 
simply that such an analysis could not be attempted without a underlying 
conception of the state. Further, as will be discussed in Chapter 3, given 
the diversity of providers of adult education and learning opportunities 
(public, private, NGO, employers, etc.), the role played by the state tends 
to be quite different from the function it serves in regulating, funding and 
inspecting formal educational provision for children and young people. 
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4. Isomorphism vs heterogeneity: the role of international actors in adult education 
and learning 


Underpinning much of this debate, and an area where comparative 
research potentially has an important contribution to make, lies a central 
question: to what extent does there appear to be a growing homogeneity 
across countries (that is, over and above individual nation states) and/or 
global regions in terms of educational policy and educational practices? 
Here indeed is a fruitful field for investigation of the dynamics of inter- 
action and mediation between different levels: macro, miso and micro. 
Between, for example, the international, the national, the local, regional, 
and the institutional/organisational levels. 

One body ofresearch points to the growing uniformity and homoge- 
neity of educational policy, or, as it has also been termed, «isomorphism» 
(Meyer et al. 2007). In this regard, the role of intergovernmental bod- 
ies (the OECD, the World Bank, and so on) as some of the main ‘car- 
riers’ of global ideologies is especially important (this will be discussed 
in more detail in Chapter 4). In their different ways, and with different 
resources and values, policy developments at the national level can be 
influenced through a number of mechanisms. Four of the principal in- 
fluencing mechanisms are listed here: 

1. Agenda setting: through shaping ideas and discourses. 

2. Peer review: drawing on international cohorts of experts. 
3. Data generation, publication and dissemination. 

4. Policy steering: though the use of targeted funding levers. 


The example of the OECD is interesting as it is an inter-governmen- 
tal body which does not have funding as a lever through which to in- 
fluence and shape policy and practice — in contrast, for example, to the 
EU or the World Bank. Rather, it operates through indirect mechanisms 
including agenda setting, international review, generation of large-scale 
sets of data and dissemination of results. In this sense, it has been argued 
that a step change has taken place as ‘comparing’ has shifted from being 
a ‘method’ to actually becoming part of policy formulation and devel- 
opment as «the expert discourse builds its proposals through “compara- 
tive” strategies that tend to impose “naturally” similar answers in the 
different national settings» (Növoa 2002: 144). 

In its role as a policy actor, the OECD has built up a reputation for 
generation of robust statistical data and the associated development of 
comparative educational performance measures. As Grek (2010: 398) 
puts it ‘OECD-defined and OECD -collected data on education systems 
in Europe are then intersected with EU data, contributing to the cre- 
ation of a governable space of comparison and commensurability.’ This 
new type of ‘governance by comparison’ may represent a marked shift 
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over time from an approach which treated each unit (e.g. state, region 
or sector) as distinctive, towards an approach which reflects a trend to- 
wards global homogeneity. 

A detailed analysis by Clancy (2016) of OECD reviews of education 
in Ireland over time supports the thesis that the «“comparative turn” 
represents a change in methodology. In the past, the OECD tended to 
focus on states individually, acknowledging differences and idiosyncra- 
sies: it now compares states with each other against standardized crite- 
ria» (Clancy 2016: 5). 

For some, the cumulative impact of international policy agencies is 
that national policies tend to become more similar (isomorphic) as they 
march to the music of the «transnational drummer» (Ramirez 2006). 

There is a counter argument to this analysis of growing global homo- 
geneity at the policy level. This type of analysis highlights the importance 
of social and cultural mediation and agency (at whatever level) reflecting 
heterogeneity and diversity. From this perspective, a great deal of compara- 
tive educational research focuses at the level of policies and structures rather 
than at the level of actual implementation. This potentially underestimates 
not only the lack of a linear relationship between policy and practice, but 
also ignores both unintended consequences and the possibility of active 
resistance. This perspective carries important methodological implications 
as it points to the importance of in-depth, qualitative studies in order to 
obtain a better understanding of the ways in which high level policies are 
interpreted in practice. This case is well illustrated by the example below. 


Following my early research in Papua New Guinea, I argued that quali- 
tative research strategies had an important role to play in contributing to 
educational policy-making and theory, especially in developing countries 
where large-scale policies and innovations were often being adopted in 
the absence of any research on the realities of schooling at the chalk fa- 
ce. I suggested that there was too much emphasis placed upon policies, 
plans and structures, at the expense of research on the actual processes 
of implementation of these in practice where the role of culture — and 
especially that of teachers — was a crucial influence. The high ecological 
validity of qualitative research in natural settings enabled issues of unin- 
tended outcomes and processes to be addressed in ways that proved much 
more difficult in the more traditional evaluation techniques of question- 
naire surveys or brief fact-finding visits to schools. (Vulliamy 2004: 266). 


These debates about the intersections of different levels of analysis — 
specifically between the global, the national and the local — which have 
been important for two decades or so in the wider context of comparative 
research, are reflected in the more circumscribed world of comparative 
adult education and learning. If the nation state typically constituted one 
of the principal units of analysis, what are the implications of what has 
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been termed ‘the turn to the learner’ in the policy domain? In a recent 
analysis of developments in comparative adult education and learning, 
Field, Künzel and Schemmann (2016: 128) suggest that much contem- 
porary research has «been accompanied in our field by the widespread 
adoption of in-depth studies of learner identities, often drawing on indi- 
vidual life narratives as the main source of evidence.» They suggest that 
this type of qualitative method, focusing as it does on individual learners 
and their diversity of biographies and pathways, perhaps may not easily 
lend itself to comparisons between entire populations. 


5. Conclusion 


At the outset, this chapter discussed the role of ‘parent’ social science 
disciplines (sociology, psychology, history, political science, etc.) from which 
comparative perspectives and methodologies emerge. In turn, these meth- 
odologies are applied to consideration of particular arenas of study — such 
as adult education and learning. Figure 1.2 below is a schematic diagram 
of the interrelationships between these three levels — discipline, compara- 
tive methodologies and the arena of study. It is a simplified schema as it 
leaves out a feedback loop: disciplines are not fixed but evolve and change 
over time. This is a process to which, interestingly, practice and research in 
adult education has made a particular contribution in areas such as wom- 
en’s studies, cultural studies and labour history (Fieldhouse 1996; Barr 
1999, 2007; Slowey 2010). By acting at the margins of formal institutions 
(especially universities) adult education has played a distinctive role and 
«provided a vehicle for new disciplines to be brought in from the margins 
to the mainstream of university teaching and research, and thus the uni- 
versity’s academic knowledge has interacted with individual adult learners 
and broader social movements» (Cunningham et al. 2009: 2). 


Figure 1.2 — Schematic Diagram of Interrelationships Between Discipline, Methodology 
and Arena of Study. 
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If disciplines provide the theoretical base for comparative adult educa- 
tion and learning, then much ofthe quantitative empirical base in recent 
decades has, for a variety ofreasons, been provided by international and 
intergovernmental agencies. This chapter has also discussed the influen- 
tial role of such agencies, exploring conceptions of globalisation and the 
state in shaping the contemporary research agenda in comparative adult 
education and learning. 

These are issues that are pursued further in Chapter 2 as I trace some 
key historical and conceptual milestones. The question of levels of anal- 
ysis relevant for new approaches to comparative adult education and 
learning are explored in Chapter 3 while Chapter 4 returns to a more 
detailed examination of the roles of the major international and inter- 
governmental agencies. 
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Selected Readings 


Davip PHILLIPS AND MICHELE SCHWEISFURTH (2014) 

This text extract introduces some key concepts in the field of comparative 
education, exploring also the relationship with development education 
and the contemporary role of the nation state. Authors are leading schol- 
ars David Phillips, Emeritus Professor of Comparative Education at the 
University of Oxford, UK, and Michele Schweisfurth, Professor of Com- 
parative and International Education at the University of Glasgow, UK. 


Phillips D., Schweisfurth M. (2014), Comparative and International Ed- 
ucation: An Introduction to Theory, Method, and Practice (2™ ed.), Blooms- 
bury, London. 


The study of education in increasingly globalised contexts inevitably 
draws us towards comparison. Instant access to complex and up-to-date 
information on most aspects of foreign systems of education makes the 
initial task of comparison more straightforward than it has ever been. The 
work in education of international organizations — principally the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment (IEA), and the World Bank — is widely disseminated and available 
both in print and online. Communication over distance has never been 
easier through a plethora of electronic means. International contact not 
only as a result of ease of travel but also as a consequence of political and 
economic agreement in various configurations further facilitates knowl- 
edge of ‘elsewhere’, of ‘the other’ — and increasingly ‘elsewhere’ is less 
foreign, ‘the other’ is more familiar, and individuals have identities which 
embrace them all. And comparison, an instinctive intellectual response to 
anything requiring analysis, is an activity that aids our opinion-forming 
and decision-making on an everyday basis. We are all comparatists now. 

Comparative education, as we shall see, has a long history, with its 
origins in the early years of the nineteenth century as states in Europe 
and elsewhere were taking first steps towards the creation of national 
systems of education. Reference to what was happening elsewhere in 
terms of educational provision was a natural feature of the early policy 
debates. But it took some considerable time before those engaged in mak- 
ing comparisons began to systematize their activities, to think in terms 
of a theory of comparative education and its accompanying methods’. 


2° Pirie 
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Comparative studies are usually (though not exclusively) internatio- 
nal in nature, and international studies are implicitly comparative. The 
fields are interdependent, and a disservice is done to both ifthey are re- 
garded as discrete and so separated for the purposes, for example, of the 
syllabuses of university courses. A comparativist should be aware of the 
full range of issues with which international education is concerned; a 
specialist in international education should be informed about the com- 
parative inquiry in generating and testing the theories widely in use. 

Comparativists cover a huge range of topics which demand exper- 
tise in many areas of academic inquiry. What brings them together in 
an identifiably coherent way is the common attempt at comparison, and 
comparison is a method used by various disciplines rather than an activ- 
ity which can conceivably be described in itself. 

Comparativists, operating as they do within a multidimensional sub- 
ject, are essentially generalists, and among the many competences ex- 
pected of them is a knowledge of and sympathy for the methods of such 
other kinds of inquiry.’ 

The study of the relationship between education and development 
has long been an important dimension of comparative and international 
education. In fact, as we have seen, the term ‘international education’ 
has at times been used to delineate that part of the field devoted to edu- 
cation in the developing world. Within this area of inquiry, a number 
of important theories linked to the broader field of development studies 
have been developed. 

Underpinning the existence of this sub-field is the assumption that 
there is a positive relationship between an educated population and na- 
tional development in all its forms, and that education can be used as a 
‘weapon’ against poverty and other forms of underdevelopment. Educa- 
tion is seen as contributing to the public good, and therefore as deserv- 
ing of the allocation of public investment, and in need of public control. 
The ideological stance needs to be unpacked. What do we mean by de- 
velopment? Who should define what we mean by progress, and what 
power issues are at stake? In what ways can education contribute to the 
development process? What kind of education is likely to do this? What 
theories help to explain these intersections of education, development, 
and power? 
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These questions are of academic interest, but in application their resolu- 
tion has literally life or death implications for people in poorer parts ofthe 
world. Research findings and theories generated within different branches 
ofthe education and development sub-field feed into the policy process 
at many levels. Perhaps the most significant of these is the international 
‘business’ of aid to education, which is both a consumer and a producer 
of educational research linked to development and developing countries. 

The dichotomization of developing versus developed countries has 
already been problematized. But this sub-field is sufficiently significant 
that the special issues of education in developing countries and regions 
need to be explored. It is important to note that the observations and 
theories pertaining to development discussed here are of significance 
to all nations, less or more developed, although the nature of that sig- 
nificance may vary. How investment in education may lead to national 
economic growth, for example, is a process that all governments would 
dearly love to control. However, for a more developed country at one 
of the spectrum, the United States or United Kingdom for example, 
the main concern may be a matter of its own national policy on access 
to higher education, with a view to fuelling growth in highly skilled 
employment in post-industrial sectors. In contrast, for a less developed 
country, towards the other end of the spectrum, including most states 
in Sub-Saharan Africa for example, the focus may be on negotiations 
with aid donor agencies on how to increase access to primary school, in 
line with global pressures regarding Education for All, in order to raise 
basic standards of literacy in the majority of the population, with the 
reduction of poverty as a primary goal. Increasingly, as primary enrol- 
ments increase, the next stages of education, particularly lower second- 
ary schooling, come into focus of attention. 

While individuals feel the impact of development, it is generally ana- 
lysed as a phenomenon for the common national good and as a goal for 
governments to pursue through their own policies (sometimes in part- 
nership with international donors). This discussion therefore uses the 
nation-state as the main unit of development. This, of course, is also 
problematic. As we have noted before, there are pockets of relative wealth 
and privilege in underdeveloped countries, and pockets of poverty and 
social deprivation in the wealthiest states. 

A further weakness of using the nation-state as the unit of analysis is 
evident in the phenomenon of globalization. As the world figuratively 
becomes smaller, the policies and development successes and failures of 
each nation depend more and more on those of other states. The impact 
of changes on national or aid policy on individual countries becomes 
more and more dependent on global connections and flows of trade and 
aid [...]. Despite these caveats, both development and education still 
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largely matter for the state, and so it is national development which we 
will address in the main’. 

[The authors then go on to discuss various theories designed to inter- 
pret global developments, one of which is liberation theory.] 

Liberation theory prioritizes the moral obligation to side with the op- 
pressed of the world, and to seek development through freedom from this 
domination. Education can play a role in oppression, by dulling minds 
and reinforcing the status quo. Freire labelled this approach the ‘bank- 
ing’ concept of education. 

The right kind of education can serve to ‘conscientize’ the oppressed, 
giving them the opportunity and skills of analysis, through dialogic ap- 
proaches to learning, to awaken critical consciousness and ultimately to 
reconstruct society. Freire focused on adult education, and indeed his 
approaches have been very influential in shaping approaches to adult 
learning in developing countries, including the ‘REFLECT? literacy pro- 
gramme practised by the NGO Action Aid in communities in develop- 
ing countries. This programme is based on core elements which include 
democratic space, grounding in existing knowledge, power awareness, 
and the use of participatory tools. 

A less politicized approach, but with an emphasis on individual eman- 
cipation, the capability approach as a framework for understanding de- 
velopment has become increasingly widely-employed in recent years. 
It helps to explain the link between education’s role in nurturing free- 
dom for individuals, and democracy for a country/society. The concept 
of capability within this theory is not the narrow understandings asso- 
ciated with skills such as literacy or numeracy (as useful as these might 
be). Capabilities are defined as the functions, opportunities and freedoms 
people possess that enable them to pursue goals they value and to bring 
about changes that are meaningful of them. It is therefore, like liberation 
theory, concerned with the development of personal agency, as a key to 
the improvement of quality of life’. 

Explanation involves the complex issue — of central concern to philos- 
ophy (and especially to the philosophy of science) — of causality. Causality 
involves what are called universal statements in the form of hypotheses, and 
singular statements which relate to the specific conditions of phenomena. In 
a field like education, both types of statements are particularly problematic 
since proofs are different to determine. If, in a given set of circumstances 
(x), there are a clear set of results (y), it is not logically the case that y is 
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explained by x. The results (y) might be chance results, or they might be 
explained by factors that have nothing to do with x. Observations and ex- 
periments which purport to demonstrate that certain conditions produce 
certain results and that the results are therefore explained by the condi- 
tions are in danger of falling prey to the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy or 
are susceptible to the so-called ‘Hawthorne effect’ (which says, in effect, 
that experiments succeed by virtue of their being experiments) 

Comparative studies that present series of disconnected data easily fall 
into the trap of implying that certain observable features of educational 
provision are in some way the result of certain other observable features. 
Typical here is the association of economic performance with aspects of 
education systems. Ifa country is performing well economically (something 
that can be demonstrated by means of hard data), investigators might try 
to identify aspects of educational provision in that country which appear 
interestingly different from what can be observed in other, less economi- 
cally successful countries. Such an aspect might be a developed system 
of vocational education and training. It is then an easy step to argue that 
economic success (the output) is the consequence of vocational education 
and training (the input), especially if, over time, there is no other obvious 
explanation for the successful economy. The high scores of pupils in some 
countries in the OECD’s PISA surveys naturally provoke attempts at ex- 
planation in terms, for example, of the structures of secondary education 
(a common system? Diversified provision?), but we should be very wary 
of explanations that depend on the association of such variables with out- 
comes. It might well be the case, for example, that Germany’ relatively 
poor performance in PISA is a consequence of that federal country’s hi- 
erarchical — for the most part tripartite — secondary school systems, but 
this has to remain at the level of speculation rather than proof. We should 
also be wary of the judgement of researchers who do not have intimate 
knowledge or experience of the processes of education: there is indeed a 
worrying tendency following publication of large-scale studies of pupil 
attainment to focus on the outcomes and to attempt to explain them in 
simplistic terms, rather than through detailed attention to the processes 
of teaching and learning that have preceded the tests (and which the tests 
might not in fact be measuring in all cases). 


Comparative education method 


We turn now to a consideration of method. Much effort has been ex- 
panded on discussion of appropriate methods in comparative education, 
and there has been considerable dispute among those taking differing 
positions on the subject. As we were discussing this chapter a prominent 
British comparativist asked is ‘Is there a method)’. 
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What distinguishes the work of comparativists from that of other ed- 
ucationists — and what therefore distinguishes the approaches they use to 
research — is the obvious fact that for the most part they are concerned 
essentially with other cultural/countries. Aside from this concern with 
education ‘elsewhere’ and the question as to how comparisons might re- 
alistically be made, comparativists use all the research methods that other 
investigators of aspects of education employ in their research. 

They can therefore call upon a huge body of established approaches spe- 
cific to the particular task of comparison.The essential questions are:What 
methods and conditions are appropriate to ensure adequate understanding 
of other cultures from a vantage point outside of those cultures? What does 
the act of comparison consist in and how might it best be undertaken?® 


MARTIN CARNOY AND DIANA RHOTEN (2002) 

In this text extract from a Guest Editorial in Comparative Education 
Review, Martin Carnoy, Professor at Stanford University, and previous 
President of the Comparative International Education Society and Di- 
ana Rhoten provide an overview of key debates on the role of the state 
in comparative educational research. 


Carnoy M., Rhoten D. (2002), What Does Globalization Mean for Ed- 
ucational Change? A Comparative Approach, «Comparative Education Re- 
view», XLVI (1),1-9. 


This issue of the Comparative Education Review (CER) takes as its the- 
me the relationship between globalization and educational change. Lin- 
king economic and social change to changes in how societies transmit 
knowledge is a relatively new approach to studying education. Before 
the 1950s, comparative education focused mainly on the philosophical 
and cultural origins of national educational systems. This approach saw 
educational change as rooted in new educational philosophies or theo- 
ries — new conceptions of what knowledge should be transmitted and of 
organizing knowledge transmission — usually promulgated by individual 
visionaries. In the 1960s and 1970s, a rash of historical studies challen- 
ged this view. They situated educational reform in economic and social 
change. Some of them went further, using approaches based in politi- 
cal economy, world systems theory, and theories of neocolonialism and 
underdevelopment to show that economic imperatives on a global scale 
were a major force in shaping education world-wide [...]. Others inter- 
preted such change through an institutional lens, arguing that the con- 
vergence toward accepted models of modernity has resulted in a process 
of educational isomorphism within and across countries 
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Today, the notion that economic and social change affect educational 
structures and content is old hat. Comparative education has incorporated 
these models, and many studies have tied educational reform to economic 
and social change at an international level. Nevertheless, the current phe- 
nomenon of globalization provides a new empirical challenge as much as 
it does a new theoretical frame for comparative education. Globalization is 
a force reorganizing the world’s economy, and the main resources for that 
economy are increasingly knowledge and information. If knowledge and 
information, usually transmitted and shaped by national and local institu- 
tions, are fundamental to the development of the global economy, and the 
global economy, in turn, shapes the nature of educational opportunities and 
institutions, how should we draw the directional arrows in our analysis? 
To complicate the situation further, global economics and ideology are 
increasingly intertwined in international institutions that promulgate par- 
ticular strategies for educational change.To what degree does educational 
change represent regional, national, or local responses to global economic 
restructuring, and to what degree do these changes represent internatio- 
nal agencies’ intentions regarding these responses? 

One point is fairly clear. If knowledge is fundamental to globalization, 
globalization should also have a profound impact on the transmission of 
knowledge. Some have argued that this has not occurred, casting doubt 
on the capacity of globalization to permeate knowledge production and 
transmission influenced by local culture. 

It is true that education appears to have changed little at the classro- 
om level in most countries — even in those nations most involved in the 
global economy and the information age. Beyond computers being oc- 
casionally used in classrooms, teaching methods and national curricula 
remain largely intact. Even one of the most important educational re- 
forms associated with globalization, the decentralization of educational 
administration and finance, seems to have little or no effect on educa- 
tional delivery in classrooms, despite its implementation. 

However, this is a very narrow interpretation of the effects of globali- 
zation on education. The combination of economic restructuring in the 
world economy and the powerful ideological conceptions of how educa- 
tional delivery needs to be changed, spread by international institutions 
as a consequence of the globalization process, is having a significant im- 
pact on educational systems worldwide. We need to ask how this larger 
ideological package — which includes, but is not limited to, decentraliza- 
tion and privatization, choice and accountability, testing and assessment 
— affects education. The way knowledge is delivered in the classroom is 
an important aspect of knowledge production, and the classroom seems 
largely untouched. But the classroom is only one part of the knowledge 
production process, and even it is being subtly but ultimately transformed 
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by the forces of globalization. In assessing globalization’s true relationship 
to educational change, we need to know how globalization and its ideo- 
logical packaging affect the overall delivery of schooling, from transnatio- 
nal paradigms, to national policies, to local practices. 


Globalization and the state 


At the heart of the relationship between globalization and educa- 
tion in the current historical conjuncture is the relationship between 
the globalized political economy and the nation-state. Is the power of 
the national state diminished by globalization? Yes and no. Yes, because 
increasing global economic competition makes the nation-state focus on 
economic policies that improve global competitiveness at the expense of 
policies that stabilize the current configuration of the domestic political 
economy and/or possibly social cohesion. Yes, because the nation-state 
is compelled to make the national economy attractive for the mass of 
capital that moves globally in the ‘space of flows’, and that may mean a 
shift of public spending and monetary policy from measures that favor 
workers and consumers to those benefiting financial interests. Globali- 
zation forces nation-states to focus more on acting as economic growth 
promoters for their national economies than as protectors of the natio- 
nal identity or a nationalist project. Consequently, the project of the 
nation-state tends to become largely limited to enhancing increases in 
aggregate material gain measured nationally by the International Mo- 
netary Fund (IMF) or World Trade Organization (WTO) and much less 
to promoting equal treatment experienced nationally by various ethnic 
groups living within a country’s boundaries. Increasingly, the state shifts 
power up to regional organizations or down to local governments and 
is less and less able to equalize the interests of various identities repre- 
sented in the nation-state. It pushes the problems of ethnic conflict to 
the local level and increasingly limits its responsibility to develop the 
economic environment in which individuals can increase their material 
well-being. This produces new social divisions within the nation-state, 
new social networks across nation-states, and new social movements 
against the nation-state. 


Globalization and educational change 


[...] In financial terms, most governments are under pressure to reduce 
the growth of public spending on education and to find other sources of 
funding for the expected expansion of their educational systems. 

In labor market terms, governments are simultaneously under pres- 
sure to attract foreign capital, and this means providing a ready supply 
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of skilled labor. This translates into pressure to increase the average le- 
vel of education in the labor force. The payoff to higher levels of educa- 
tion is rising worldwide as a result of the shifts of economic production 
to knowledge-intensive products and processes, as well as because go- 
vernments implement policies that increase income inequality. As rela- 
tive incomes for higher-educated labor rise, the demand for university 
education increases, pushing governments to expand their higher educa- 
tion, and, correspondingly, to increase the number of secondary school 
graduates ready to attend postsecondary schools. In countries that were 
previously resistant to providing equal access to education for young wo- 
men, the need for more highly educated low-cost labor tends to expand 
women’s educational opportunities. All these pressures conflict with re- 
forms that attempt to reduce public spending on education. 

In educational terms, the quality of national educational systems is 
increasingly being compared internationally. This has placed increased 
emphasis on math and science curriculum, standards, and testing, and 
on meeting standards by changing the way education is delivered. Te- 
sting and standards are part of a broader effort to increase accountability 
by measuring knowledge production and using such measures to assess 
education workers (teachers) and managers. 

Information technology is gradually being introduced into educational 
systems, partly to try to expand the quantity of education at lower cost 
through distance education and partly to deliver higher-quality educa- 
tion (at higher cost) through computer-assisted instruction and the use 
of the Internet. Although almost all countries are at the very beginning 
of using such new technology, its future use in education cannot be un- 
derestimated, particularly because of its ability to link students in the 
smallest towns of every country with the rest of the world. 

Globalized information networks mean transformation of world cul- 
ture. But globalization also means that many groups feel marginalized 
by the market values of this new culture. Such groups struggle against 
the globalized economy by asserting cultural values that may themselves 
be global (e.g. traditional fundamentalist religion, on the one hand, and 
postmodern environmentalism and feminism, on the other) but are, at 
the same time, profoundly anti-market. This constitutes a new kind of 
struggle over the meaning and value of knowledge. 

Which of these changes are introduced and particularly how they are 
introduced depends on regional, national, and even local social, econo- 
mic, and political conditions that mediate the implementation of respon- 
ses to global pressures for reform [...]. 

Thus, educational changes in response to globalization share certain 
defining parameters but still vary greatly across regions, nations, and lo- 
calities. The other side of that variation is an almost obvious inference: 
policies prescribed by the same paradigm but applied in different con- 
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texts produce different practices — so different in some cases — that it 
is difficult to imagine that they were the result of the same policy. By 
ignoring differences in contextual capacity and culture at the national, 
regional, and local levels, globalization has resulted in some unintended 
and unexpected consequences for educational practice that in some cases 
have contributed to the deterioration of quality even when the objective 
has been improvement. 


PAOLO FEDERIGHI (2013) 
This text extract by Paolo Federighi, Professor of Educational Psycho- 
logy and Head of the Department of Education and Psychology of the 
University of Florence, Italy, illustrates the use of comparative research 
outcomes to help inform policy development with a view to enhancing 
opportunities for adult learning. The analysis is based on a review of the 
findings of several EU-funded research projects under the 6th and 7th 
Framework Programmes for Research. While the contributions of indi- 
viduals and employers towards the costs of adult learning represent the 
bulk of investment, the socio-political factors (country, region, city) shape 
the likelihood of accessing learning opportunities, confirming the con- 
tinuing importance of public policies and the potential role of the state. 
Federighi P. (2013), Adult and continuing education in Europe: Using pub- 
lic policy to secure a growth in skills, Publications Office of the European 
Union, Luxembourg. 


Executive summary 


Adult and continuing education has the dual function of contribut- 
ing to employability and economic growth, on the one hand, and re- 
sponding to broader societal challenges, in particular promoting social 
cohesion, on the other. Companies and families support important in- 
vestments that have, to date, ensured significant growth in both skills 
and the ability of the European population to innovate. Thanks to this 
commitment, Europe today has a wealth of organisations specialising in 
adult and continuing education. The sector has grown in importance, 
not only as an increasingly significant player in the economy but also 
in terms of its capacity to respond to the demand for learning from the 
knowledge economy. Adult and continuing education has a critical role 
to play in ensuring Europe copes with the phenomenon of educational 
exclusion, which, repeated year after year, generation after generation, 
undermines social cohesion and restricts the growth of employment. The 
prevalence of private intervention has created a situation in which par- 
ticipation in adult and continuing education is unevenly distributed, of- 
fering particular encouragement to certain groups (such as people with 
high levels of education or favoured social and cultural origin, and those 
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employed in the knowledge-intensive productive sectors) while less ad- 
vantaged groups are doubly disadvantaged. 

Demographic dynamics mean that the population, and hence the la- 
bour force, in the 45-65 age group will increase in the next decades, 
while the population aged between 15 and 44 will decrease. This phe- 
nomenon, linked to the increasing number of knowledge and skill-in- 
tensive jobs, makes adult education even more relevant. 

Nevertheless, the factor that, more than others, determines the like- 
lihood of accessing learning opportunities is geography: the city, region 
and country of residence. This confirms the importance of past and pres- 
ent policies and, hence, the potential role of the state. 

Given this complex setting, research provides tools and data for help- 
ing policy-makers define effective policy measures. This publication is a 
review of the findings of several EU-funded research projects under the 
6th and 7th Framework Programmes for Research. 

The conclusions of the research projects reviewed in this publication 
propose a number of policy priorities to support adult and continuing 
education and to harvest the potential of existing scientific production. 
This paper surveys these conclusions and guides policy-makers in devel- 
oping policy interventions which both support the growth of adult and 
continuing education and exploit the wealth of research and research 
tools available ” 


Conclusions 


Ensuring the existence of a skills supply that meets the needs of the 
productive system while achieving an adequate level of social cohesion 
depends on citizens having the opportunity to develop their skills when 
they enter the job market and, thereafter, for the rest of their lives. 

Adult and continuing education responds to structural concerns and 
widespread need. This is why demand for adult and continuing educa- 
tion has grown between 2007 and 2011, in spite of the economic crisis. 
There have been a small number of exceptions, and, of course, demand 
has grown at different intensities in different places, but it is neverthe- 
less important to note that this is a general trend that has concerned both 
low-skilled and high-skilled citizens. 

One reason for this is the growing number of providers. Considering 
just the work-based training sector, training providers represent between 
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0.4% and 1% of companies. It is a much vaster field than the traditional 
perception of adult and continuing education would lead us to imagine. 

Nevertheless, the dimensions of the sector are not such as to avoid 
distribution problems [...]. In fact, already today adult and continuing 
education has a significant market value — amounting, for example, to 
€3.2 billion in the Netherlands alone. Participation in adult and con- 
tinuing education is supported in the main by companies and families. 
They are the social actors who sustain most of the cost. The state plays 
a marginal role, which concerns only narrow sections of the popula- 
tion, particularly the less advantaged ones. Companies are the main ac- 
tor; understandably, since adult and continuing education is a lever for 
achieving the strategic objectives. For companies, growth of personnel 
is a goal to be pursued, to some extent, through off-the-job training, 
but, above all, through on-the-job training. Yet the desired outcomes 
are not to be attained simply through formal, non-formal and infor- 
mal training. It is the outcome of the learning potential of each com- 
pany, that is to say, the content of work, the career prospects offered to 
personnel, the values shared and the sense of belonging that is created, 
the benefits, and the culture of training expressed through contracts of 
employment. 

When the intervention of companies is not sufficient, it is the families 
who intervene. In each country included in the surveys considered, the 
weight of the families was always at least three times greater than that of 
the state (the ratio varies from a minimum of 2.7 to a maximum of 14.7). 

The prevalence of private intervention has created a situation in which 
participation in adult and continuing education is unevenly distributed, 
offering particular encouragement to certain groups, including: 

e people with high levels of education; 

e employed people; 

e those, in particular, employed in the knowledge-intensive produc- 
tive sectors; 

e people with a more favoured social and cultural origin; 

* younger people; and 

e the non-disadvantaged in general. 


Nevertheless, the factor that more than others determines the likeli- 
hood of accessing learning opportunities is the city, the region and the 
country of residence. This confirms the importance of past and present 
policies and, hence, the potential role of the state. 

The dimensions that the market of adult and continuing education has 
taken on require that public policies take a different approach than that 
which would usually be considered appropriate to managing a system or 
public service, administrated in a monopoly or oligopoly regime. 


LI 
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Policy priorities 


The research considered suggests the following policy priorities on 
the demand front: 

e Concentrate public interventions on adopting rules that reduce the 
economic and social barriers that hamper access to training oppor- 
tunities for various levels of the population; 

e Concentrate the use of public financial resources on rebalancing 
functions, i.e. directing them to people, companies, territories that, 
without public intervention, would not find an answer to their 
growth needs; 

e Take on as a priority the sensitive reduction of the number of low- 
skilled citizens who, without public intervention, would see their 
conditions of social and work exclusion progressively worsen; and 

e Use direct incentives to encourage those who invest in training, and 
cautiously use forms of taxation, though finalised at training. 


The research considered suggests on the following priorities on the 
offer front: 

e Use regulative and financial instruments to promote autonomous ini- 
tiatives that increase the training potential of companies; 

e Promote expansion of the training market by reducing obstacles — in- 
cluding those of an institutional nature — that hamper growth of the 
training industries, cooperation and competition among the various 
public and private actors, and eliminate the barriers of monopolistic 
and oligopolistic regimes; 

e Promote the presence of all sizes of training provider: micro, small, 
medium and large, whether operating in just one territory or on a 
worldwide level. Variety ensures a greater likelihood of finding perti- 
nent answers to individual training demand and cost containment; and 

e Promote improvement of offer quality, making the university system 
assume duties of initial training of the sector operators and sustain- 
ing research orientated to training innovation. 


Public policy will be able to recoup spending on orientation in the 
training market if it can optimise investments. Therefore, policy-makers 
must define a clear vision of the desirable and possible conditions, and 
they must adopt policies and measures which evidence suggests will de- 
liver the desired results. 


Research priorities 


The research which has, over the last decade, supporting adult and 
continuing education policy, has examined the basic knowledge needs 
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relative to fields such as the management and improvement of the qual- 
ity of adult learning, recognition of skills, monitoring systems and ori- 
entation. At the same time, we must acknowledge the progress made by 
certain studies, conducted on an international level, and by the individual 
research centres of EU and OECD countries. The wealth of data now 
available demands on-going monitoring and the promotion of forms of 
cooperation within the framework of large, shared programmes. This 
would increase the complementarity of investment and the use of the 
results by policy-makers. 

To ensure that government strategies and policies targeting adults are 
successful, it is vital that they are based on concrete evidence, experience 
and knowledge about people’s situations. Evidence-based policy-making 
in the field of adult learning calls for comprehensive and comparable data 
on all key aspects of adult learning, for effective monitoring systems and 
cooperation between the various agencies, as well as for high-quality 
research activities [...]. 

The policy results will correspond to expectations only if these poli- 
cies are founded on evidence, if information and evaluations are consis- 
tent, broad and rigorous and, in particular, if they take into account the 
foreseeable impact of the measures adopted. 

Research carried out on a worldwide level has generated sufficient 
knowledge and know-how to foster policies of adult and continuing 
education which deliver the desired results. New devices, refined by re- 
search in the field of artificial intelligence, can give policy-makers easier 
access to available scientific knowledge and the possibility of foreseeing 
the impact of the policy measures that have been adopted. 

Research should produce an intelligent decision-support system that 
facilitates the impact analysis ex-ante of the policy measures for adult 
and continuing education by gathering and analysing evidence, identi- 
fying and diagnosing problems, proposing possible courses of action and 
evaluating the proposed actions. 


Orientating the adult and continuing education market 


[ 


the policies of adult and continuing education are largely aimed at ori- 
entating only the public component of that market. One of the reasons 
for this is that the adult and continuing education market is still mostly 
unknown to public policy, in spite of the fact that it has an important 
slice of the national economy, with a significant share of turnover and 
an important number of micro, small and medium training industries. 
To address this, research should provide knowledge of the econom- 
ic make-up of the adult and continuing education market in the 27 EU 
countries, the fundamental characteristics of the economic actors, the 
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dynamics that determine its growth or depression, the trends regard- 
ing absorption of innovations applied to training (ICT), the processes 
of market globalisation and the role of the large consultancy and train- 
ing multinationals. 

The results should help us to understand which strategies and policies 
can ensure more effective governance of adult and continuing education 
The personal and professional growth of people working depends, first 
of all, on the quality of the job and its learning potential. Research has 
provided quite an in-depth picture of the factors that determine the learn- 
ing potential of a workplace, but we still have limited knowledge of the 
way in which learning potential is activated in different kinds of people. 

This implies that we need to study the interconnections between the 
fundamental factors of people-management policies and their training 
implications. It means knowing the various ways in which factors inter- 
act, among them: the training contents of the work being carried out, 
the prospects of career development, the benefits of educational impor- 
tance, compensation policies, the sense of belonging and value sharing. 

Research should determine how the combination of these factors can 
be managed for the personal and professional growth of workers. Likewise, 
a study should be made of the internal and external factors of a company 
that determine growth in the ability of individuals and work groups to 
innovate. In this case too, the end result should be knowledge of the types 
of public policy that increase people’s innovation ability in workplaces’. 


RICHARD DESJARDINS (2016) 

This is a previously unpublished text, providing a summary overview 
of a forthcoming publication by Richard Desjardins, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Economy of Education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, USA. Developing the concept of adult learning systems, 
it illustrates the ways in which significant analytical and empirical de- 
velopments can be made in the comparative study of adult learning and 
education through drawing together and sophisticated reworking of 
large-scale data sets. 

Richard Desjardins previously worked at the Organisation for Econo- 
mic Co-operation and Development (OECD) Directorate for Education 
between 2010-2013 on the Programme for the International Assessment 
of Adult Competencies (PIAAC) and the Skills Strategy, and was Asso- 
ciate Professor in Comparative Social Science at Aarhus University, Den- 
mark. He is joint-editor of the European Journal of Education. 
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Cross-national Patterns Associated with Adult Learning Systems 


This contribution summarizes some ofthe analysis and findings found 
in the book entitled Political Economy of Adult Learning Systems authored 
by Desjardins (London: Bloomsbury Academic, forthcoming 2017). It 
first introduces what is meant by Adult Learning Systems (ALS), and di- 
scusses the coordination of problems associated with ALS. It then provi- 
des a brief overview of some of the most salient patterns of participation 
across countries and summarizes some of the main findings from the 
book. The book contains a much more extended discussion of cross- 
national patterns associated with adult learning systems, and provides 
extended analysis on patterns of participation, patterns of outcomes and 
patterns of coordination. 


What is meant by Adult Learning Systems? 


Adult Learning Systems (ALS) refer to the mass of organized lear- 
ning opportunities available to adults along with their underlying struc- 
tures and stakeholders that shape their organization and governance. 
Organized adult learning is defined as any opportunities undertaken by 
non-traditional students beyond the age of compulsory schooling. Fur- 
thermore, non-traditional students are adults who return to the formal 
system to complete qualifications beyond the normative age typically as- 
sociated with those qualifications or tend to be over the age of 25 with 
few exceptions (e.g. MA or PhD up to the age of 30). ALS also include 
non-formal learning activities but the formal vs non-formal divide is not 
very useful in a cross-national setting since ALS now vary greatly in the 
extent to which they feature links between otherwise non-formal activi- 
ties and formal qualifications, or alternatively between Adult Basic (and 
general) Education (ABE/AGE); Adult Higher Education (AHE); Adult 
Vocational Education (AVE); or Adult Liberal Education (ALE). ABE/ 
AGE typically involve formal education undertaken by non-traditional 
students which correspond to ISCED (International Standard Classifica- 
tion of Education) 1, 2 or 3. AHE typically involve formal education un- 
dertaken by non-traditional students which correspond to ISCED 5 or 6. 
AVE can involve formal education undertaken by non-traditional students 
which correspond to ISCED 3b, 3c, 4, or 5b, but also non-formal edu- 
cation that has no links to the formal qualification system. The extent of 
formal vs non-formal AVE is the source of greatest variation in provision 
across countries. Indeed, while ABE/AGE can be specifically intended 
for non-traditional students, AHE and formal AVE are in many countri- 
es hardly distinguishable from the regular system where traditional and 
non-traditional students attain the same qualifications from the same in- 
stitutions. ALE in contrast tends to be non-formal but in highly flexible 
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systems such as in Denmark, even ALE courses may be linked to quali- 
fications via a modular and flexible approach. The degree of openness of 
the formal education system to non-traditional students as well as the le- 
vel of integration between ABE-AVE-AHE and ALE is a distinguishing 
factor in the advancedness of ALS in different countries. The advancedness 
of ALS is defined in terms of the extent and distribution of participation, 
particularly among adults with socially disadvantaged characteristics. 


The coordination of ALS 


Like other social phenomena, adult learning is subject to a variety of 
coordination problems that require effective governance but this is not 
to be taken for granted since 

ALS are not necessarily seen as ‘systems’ in many countries. This is 
primarily because they are deeply embedded in society and linked to a 
diverse range of stakeholders and types of opportunities. They lie at the in- 
tersection of a variety of other systems including a nation’s education and 
training system, labour market system and other welfare state and social 
policy measures. Empirically, many countries have experienced a growing 
mass of adult learning opportunities over the last thirty years, but some 
countries have experienced more growth than others, often in connec- 
tion with the presence of coherence in the governance and coordination 
among the diverse forms of adult learning, and sets of stakeholders rela- 
ted to each form. Nation states that feature advanced ALS have tended to 
treat the phenomena as an institution and as a tool to steer economic and 
social adjustment, development and the opportunity structure of citizens. 
In other countries, ALS are not seen as such and continue to garner little 
systematic attention or resources. The book entitled the Political Economy 
of Adult Learning Systems provides an introduction to the political economy 
of adult learning systems from this perspective, and analyses eight count- 
ry case studies to draw out key differences and similarities. The book also 
examines cross-national patterns associated with alternative ALS, in terms 
of available comparative data on participation, and considers their link to 
different patterns of outcomes as well as coordination. Patterns of coor- 
dination are considered in terms of the use of alternative social policies 
as reflected by different types of public spending, the skill orientation of 
economies as well as some key characteristics relating to the governance, 
financing and provision structures which are distilled from the case studies. 


Cross-national patterns of participation 
As defined, ALS are difficult to pinpoint empirically for a variety of 


reasons. Not least, the formal vs non-formal divide is of limited use since 
it is difficult to ascertain the extent to which non-formal opportunities 
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may or may not lead to formal qualifications. As alluded to above, howe- 
ver, increasingly this is the case in many countries, especially those who 
have adapted the validation of prior learning and/or have steered provi- 
sion to be more open and integrated with different forms of adult lear- 
ning and thus flexible. As such, it is also increasingly difficult to identify 
adult learners from first time students attending regular school or college. 

Despite these difficulties, comparative data made available by the Sur- 
vey of Adult Skills (alternatively known as PIAAC) (see OECD 2013) is 
helpful and enables analyses that can capture some ofthe more complex 
nuances emerging out of ALS in different countries, but in a compara- 
tive manner. While PIAAC is primarily known as a comparative study 
of adult skills, it is important to emphasize that it is also a comparative 
study of adult learning containing data on formal and non-formal lear- 
ning undertaken by adults aged 16 to 65. 


Cross-national patterns of participation 


Figure 1.3 provides an overview of the extent of participation across 
21 countries that participated in PIAAC. As can be seen, adult education 
is now common in many advanced industrialised countries. The extent 
of participation in organized adult learning in the year prior to the sur- 
vey (which corresponds to approximately the year 2012) was over 60% 
in the Nordic countries and over 50% in the UK, the US and Canada. 
At least three things stand out in terms of the patterns: the majority of 
organized adult learnings is undertaken for employer-related reasons, is 
employer-sponsored and non-formal opportunities make up a significant 
proportion but participation in formal education is non-trivial particu- 
larly in the countries with the highest overall activity. 

Figure 1.4 shows that adult education is a growing phenomenon in all 
of the countries for which it is possible to ascertain. The Nordic countries 
had high and widely distributed levels of participation already in the 1990s 
so their annualized growth rate is lower but by no means trivial. The hi- 
gher growth rates in many other countries implies that those countries are 
catching up to the Nordic countries in terms of the level of participation. 
Another key point that can be discerned from the data is that employer 
sponsored adult education is growing at a much faster rate than overall 
adult education in nearly all of the countries. Since employer support ten- 
ds to go to workers who already have higher levels of education and other 
characteristics associated with social advantage, this is a growing force im- 
pacting inequality in access to adult learning opportunities. Inequality of 
access for disadvantaged groups is a driving feature explaining overall rates 
(see Desjardins, Rubenson, Milana 2006). Unless redressed with broader 
social policy and government support for adult learning that is targeted 
to socially disadvantaged adults, inequality is likely to continue to grow. 
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Figure 1.3 — Percent of adult aged 16-65 who participated in organized adult learning in 
12-month period. [Source: Own calculations based on the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), 2012] 
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Figure 1.4 — Annualized growth rate of organized adult learning between PIAAC (2012) 
and IALS (1990s). [Source: own calculations based on the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), 
2012; International Adult Literacy Survey, 1990s] 
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Figure 1.5 highlights that the adaptation of the entire formal and 
qualification system to needs of adults is a key feature explaining ove- 
rall rates. It also highlights that the openness of higher education systems 
to adult students is a distinguishing factor in the advancedness of ALS in 
different countries as discussed above. It is remarkable to note that over 
40% of all qualifications among the Danish adult population were attai- 
ned through what can be considered the adult education system. A com- 
parable figure for the other Nordic countries is over 30%, but it is also as 
high as 25% in Germany, the Netherlands, the UK, the US and Canada. 


Figure 1.5 — Percent of adults who attained their highest qualification beyond the normative 
age. [Source: own calculations based on the Survey of Adult Skills (PIAAC), 2012] 
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Conclusions 


The participation patterns discussed above correlate strongly with the 
overall employment rate of the population in these countries, as well as 
the overall level of cognitive skills in the economy and society. As men- 
tioned, the book Political Economy of Adult Learning Systems examines the 
link between participation patterns, outcomes and approaches to coor- 
dination in more detail. For example, how structural factors relevant to 
social policy, institutional and public policy frameworks, the skill orien- 
tation of the economy and the coordination of adult learning systems 
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manifest themselves and relate to the demand for, and supply of, adult 
education seems to matter. The book also discusses several of the more 
direct policies related to governance and provision structures associated 
with adult education, which can be seen as strategies for coping with 
several of the coordination problems that are inherent to ALS. Throu- 
ghout, emphasis is placed on the importance of macro tools for coordi- 
nating ALS. 

Some of the results of the analysis in terms of improving the coordi- 
nation of ALS are summarized here briefly. A key conclusion is that it 
is not just education policy that matters, but broader economic and so- 
cial policies can have pervasive impacts on the extent and distribution of 
adult learning. These can be helpful for fostering the demand for adult 
learning; helping families and workers overcome situational barriers (e.g. 
family assistance); maintaining affordability; and simply for sustaining 
governance and provision structures related to ALS. Notwithstanding, 
education policies remain a core element of advanced ALS. A notable 
finding is that a healthy level of public spending on education is a neces- 
sary condition but not sufficient for ensuring well developed ALS. For 
example, the data reveal that some countries’ public spending on educa- 
tion is higher but their formal systems remain relatively closed to adults 
and different provisions such as ABE, AVE, AHE and ALE remain po- 
orly integrated. These are not conditions in which public spending on 
education translates into high and widely distributed levels of partici- 
pation. Therefore, promoting the adaptation and integration of formal 
and non-formal provision so that they are open, flexible, customized, 
and linkable to qualification systems seems to be key. In connection to 
broader social policies, designing specific policies that target socially di- 
sadvantaged adults is also a defining feature of advanced ALS. Not least, 
the nature of governance matters. Fostering broad stakeholder coordina- 
tion among the diverse forms of adult learning, and sets of stakeholders 
related to each form is a crucial feature of successful ALS. A stakehol- 
der based approach to governing ALS appears to be superior to market 
forms of coordination because it allows for the sharing of information 
that is not so easily shared via the market mechanism, and thus helpful 
for mitigating failures related to information asymmetries. For example, 
it is helpful for identifying local and more specific individualised needs; 
for pooling risks associated with uncertainty surrounding investment in 
adult learning; for setting standards and validating all kinds of learning; 
for integrating all kinds of opportunities with qualification systems; and, 
for developing a common language to enhance coherence in the gover- 
nance of ALS. However, this presumes that the institutions and actors 
involved in stakeholder negotiation are responsive to social forces and 
changing circumstances, actively seek evidence to inform the debate, 
and enact reforms accordingly. 
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CHAPTER 2 


FOUNDATIONS FOR NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
COMPARATIVE ADULT EDUCATION AND LEARNING: 
APPRECIATING SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 


Maria Slowey 


[...] sadly a feature of some of the present 
theoretical writing in comparative education 
is to ignore or to be dismissive of many ofthe 
earlier generation of comparativists — who did 
so much to establish the subject as a field of 
academic inquiry. 


(D. Phillips, M. Schweisfurth 2014: 2) 


1. Introduction: beyond theoretical ‘fashions’ in comparative adult education and 
learning 


Comparative research in adult education and learning takes place 
within institutions and organisations — which are themselves, of course, 
shaped by wider socio-historical and cultural traditions and structures. 
The field is therefore subject to the emergence and the decline over ti- 
me of different theoretical approaches, methodologies, themes and policy 
agendas. In an ideal world, a key aim of independent research is to con- 
tribute in an incremental way — no matter how small — to the cumula- 
tive development of knowledge. However, as the work of theorists such 
as Bourdieu (1988) and Giroux and McLaren (1994) reveal, the ways in 
which knowledge is valued are closely associated with the exercise of po- 
wer: as illustrated, for example, by feminist critiques (Alcoff and Potter 
1993; Barr 1999) where knowledge is portrayed as «a social process that 
involves people, power and institutions» (Gumport 2002: 2). 

Becher and Trowler (2001) explore these issues in a classic empirical 
study Academic Tribes and Territories, showing how trends in research in 
higher education institutions are not neutral, but are located in specific 
socio-historic, cultural and institutional environments. These contexts 
include, at a second order level, the exercise of academic power, gateke- 
eping and the associated rise and fall of academic fashions. 

Research in comparative adult education and learning is predominan- 
tly conducted in universities, research institutes and international agen- 
cies (governmental as well as non-governmental, as discussed further in 
Chapter 4). As multi-disciplinary institutions, universities make a major 
contribution to comparative research across all disciplines. While the 
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patterns play out differently in different countries, several decades of a 
dominant narrative of the ‘knowledge economy’ coupled with a neoli- 
beral agenda has had a major impact on what is defined as high quality 
research (Altbach et al. 2009; Hazelkorn 2011; Scott 2015). The enor- 
mous expansion of higher education across European countries in re- 
cent decades has come at a price as universities are increasingly asked to 
contribute to a variety of (often competing) national (and international) 
policy objectives. These go beyond achieving research ‘excellence’ (often 
rather narrowly defined by the criteria used in international league ta- 
bles), to an increasing emphasis on meeting labour market requirements 
and responding to a range of social objectives such as widening access, 
community engagement and responsiveness to the interests of a variety 
of stakeholders (Slaughter and Leslie 1997; Watson 2007; Brennan et al. 
2007; Deem et al. 2007; de Vries and Slowey 2012). 

Furthermore, the transfer of the use of bibliometrics and citation in- 
dices from the natural sciences has had a significant impact on the so- 
cial sciences — including comparative education, where such issues have 
increasing importance for identity, employment and career prospects of 
researchers (Evans and Robinson-Pant 2010). When the profit potential 
of knowledge is valued over knowledge for the ‘public good’ this can, 
and in many cases does, lead to the commodification of knowledge as 
independent, curiosity driven inquiry is marginalised (Peters 2003; Tay- 
lor, Barr and Steele 2002; Marginson 2007). Naidoo’s analysis of these 
trends points to the establishment of norms and practices which leads 
universities to «find themselves in competition for increased revenues, 
resulting in revenue generating fields taking on greater relevance, with 
other less profitable areas of academic life becoming more or less second- 
or third-class» (2010: 79). 

One of many consequences of these pressures on academic researchers 
— also, importantly, on students — can be to reinforce a tendency to fo- 
cus on topics that are currently academically fashionable; and/or topics 
that are defined as being ‘relevant’ (for example, in relation to the socie- 
tal challenges identified by the EU Horizon Research and Innovation 
Programme [EU 2016]). In turn, this can lead to an emphasis on recen- 
tly published and more easily accessible work — such as contemporary 
journal articles which are more likely to be available on-line. The main 
focus of this book is explicitly on new perspectives and contemporary 
developments in comparative adult education and learning. However, 
sharing the view of Phillips and Schweisfurth (2014) quoted above, the 
argument made here is that some basic familiarity with the work of the 
earlier generation of comparativists is important to better appreciate the 
significance and potential impact of these new perspectives. 

The discussion in this chapter introduces a number of key milesto- 
nes in the development of comparative adult education and learning. It 
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does not aim to provide a history per se already well summarised in, for 
example, volumes edited by members of the International Society for 
Comparative Adult Education (ISCAE) in 1999 (Reischmann, Bron Jr. 
and Jelenc) and 2008 (Reischmann and Bron Jr). Rather, the aim of this 
chapter is to draw attention to the ways in which contemporary concepts 
and approaches do not emerge from a vacuum, but — directly or indirectly 
— build upon a wandering pathway of stop-start, sometimes contradicto- 
ry and not necessarily cumulative, traditions and bodies of knowledge. 

The remainder of this chapter is divided into four sections. First, the 
evolution of comparative research in the field of adult education and le- 
arning is sketched. Second, the importance for comparative work of an 
understanding of social and historical contexts is highlighted through 
the example of terminological and linguistic issues. Third, three broad 
stages in the development of the concept of lifelong learning are outlined 
with the associated shift from a focus on comparative adult education to a 
focus on comparative adult learning. The final section draws the strands 
together with some speculation as to possible new areas of development. 


2. Comparative research in adult education and learning: evolution of a concept 


Writing a century ago, the educational philosopher John Dewey hi- 
ghlighted the importance of aspiring to a form of education which would 
lay a foundation to support learning over the individual’s lifetime: «the 
purpose of school organisation is to insure the continuance of education 
by organising the powers that insure growth. The inclination to learn 
from life itselfand to make the condition of life such that all will learn in 
the process of living is the finest product of schooling» (Dewey 1916: 51). 

In the aftermath of World War I, we start to see early examples of a 
policy focus on adult lifelong learning. For example, a report of the Mi- 
nistry for Reconstruction in Britain emphasised the importance of adult 
education from both an individual and societal perspective. 


That the necessary condition is that adult education must not be regard- 
ed as a luxury for the few exceptional persons here and there, nor as a 
thing which concerns only a short span of early manhood [sic], but that 
adult education is a permanent national necessity, an inseparable aspect 
of citizenship, and therefore should be universal and lifelong. (Smith, 
1919, introductory letter: XI: 5). 


This is also a period which saw some of the early cross cultural net- 
works and conferences emerging in the field of international adult edu- 
cation - for example, between British-Dutch-German relationships in 
adult education between 1880 and 1930 (Friedenthal-Haase et al. 1991) 


and the movement of key individuals involved in adult education between 
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the USA, Canada and various European countries (Reischmann, Bron 
Jr. and Jelenc 1999). In 1918 a new voluntary association was established: 
ambitiously titled the World Association of Adult Education this was lar- 
gely at the instigation of Albert Mansbridge (founder of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in Britain). The World Association received sup- 
port from various adult education organisations in different parts of the 
world, notably the American Association of Adult Education founded in 
1926 with the support ofa Carnegie Grant (Bown, Okedara and Charters 
1991). In 1929, the World Association of Adult Education organised its 
first international conference on adult education at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Subsequently, however, as Charters (1992: 11) observes, it flounde- 
red in the adverse economic climate of the 1930s’. 

This pattern of the rise and fall of the impetus for international adult 
education reflects that of developments in the wider arena of compara- 
tive social sciences as «the surge of enthusiasm» that had been generated 
at the turn of the century waned in the interwar period (Hantrais 2009: 
26). In the field of comparative adult education the period 1900 to the 
1930s has been characterised as a ‘pre-foundation’ or ‘bridging period’, 
one in which there was a growing awareness of the major role which 
education, including adult education, might play in reflecting and sha- 
ping certain aspects of society: 


What seemed to matter most when ubiquitous feelings of uncertainty, 
cultural unrest, and the rise of international conflicts pressed for strate- 
gies of political realignment was a committed attempt to define the aims 
of national education and to utilise systematic ‘cross-border’ studies to 
direct and ratify the principles and course of educational improvements 
(Field, Künzel and Schemmann 2016: 113). 


The post-World War II period saw a resurgence of interest and oppor- 
tunity in international adult education, with UNESCO playing a cen- 
tral role in facilitating engagement between different parts of the world. 
As discussed in Chapter 1, international, development and comparative 
adult education can be thought of as three interconnecting, but poten- 
tially distinct spheres of activity. With a particular interest in adult edu- 
cation and development in 1948 UNESCO sponsored what became the 
first of a series of international conferences: Elsinore, Denmark (1948); 
Montreal, Canada (1960); Toyko, Japan (1972); and Paris, France (1983) 
(Charters and Hilton 1989). 

Reflecting on the development of comparative adult education and 
learning or — as he preferred to term it — the field of «comparative stu- 
dies in adult education» in the post-war period, Knoll (1999: 20) traces 
one active strand of work to comparative studies between East and West 
Germany: 
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In an international perspective they began to develop during the 1960s: 
= first in an emphatic and programmatic way, = then in the form of 
country reports, = finally by improving the methodical tools in order 
to facilitate quantifying and problem-orientated cross-national studies. 


The distinctive traditions from which adult education emerge — in 
terms of value base, clientele, diversity of providers, learning envi- 
ronments, funding sources, objectives, etc. — compared to those of scho- 
ol and formal education ensured lively debate about the extent to which 
the methodologies of comparative education (themselves derived from 
other disciplines) were, or were not, appropriate for comparative adult 
education and learning. As Knoll puts it, from the 1970s amongst those 
interested in comparative adult education «there were already warnings 
about a mere adoption of the methods used in comparative education 
research» (1999: 21). 

Nevertheless, it is an indication of the expansion of the field over four 
decades that by the 1980s the 4" UNESCO International Conference 
on Adult Education in Paris attracted over 800 delegates. Some of these 
adult educators met later the same year, at a conference hosted by a new 
non-governmental organisation, the International Council for Adult 
Education (ICAE) (discussed in more detail in Chapter 4). One outcome 
from these events was the publication of the first International Handbook 
on Lifelong Education for Adults (Titmus 1989). This tends to be regarded 
as a significant step forward in the development of the field of compara- 
tive adult education as to that point comparative and international adult 
education had largely been treated as a subset within handbooks dedica- 
ted to initial, formal education. 

The excitement generated by these conferences is palpable in the edi- 
tor’s opening comments as he reflects on how people felt they had much 
to learn from each other, and eagerly exchanged publications from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. «People felt guilty about their ignorance of the 
work done by colleagues in other places and of the knowledge that might 
be derived from it» (Titmus 1989: XVII). 

With 117 contributions from leading scholars from 23 different 
countries, almost three decades after its publication this Handbook stan- 
ds as an important marker for the field of comparative adult education. 
While some contributions described developments at national or regional 
levels, most of the topics approached from a comparative perspective still 
retain relevance, including: theories and principles of adult education; 
purposes; participation; teaching and learning; providers; target groups; 
national progress and policies; regional and international organisations; 
legislation and finance; and, importantly, research. 

Although wide-ranging, it has been argued that considerations of 
knowledge and power differentials between developing and developed 
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countries were not to the fore in the early stages: Lalage Bown, a British 
university adult educator with extensive experience of working in Afri- 
ca, suggested meetings and agendas tended to be ‘heavily dominated’ 
by conceptual assumptions that were mainly derived from the interests 
and intellectual traditions of the richer Western states of the developed 
world (Bown 1983). However, the increasing engagement of developing 
countries led to the emergence of new strands in international and com- 
parative adult education and thus to changing the «character and stances 
of international meetings to consider the nature, purposes and mission 
of adult education» (39). Specifically, Bown suggests there was an incre- 
asing emphasis on placing adult education in the wider context of life- 
long learning, to define adult education more broadly than had been the 
case in many developed countries, to strengthen the connection with 
public policy and a concern for positive action in favour of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

Vibrant as these international developments in adult education may 
have been, as Charters and Hilton point out in Landmarks in International 
Adult Education «organizations and conferences do not guarantee a body 
of research and literature» (Charters and Hilton 1989: 2). The literatu- 
re review undertaken by Charters and Hilton cross-referenced the terms 
‘adult education’ and ‘continuing education’ with ‘international’ and ‘com- 
parative’. This documentary analysis yielded forty-five publications. Ho- 
wever, further exploration indicated that: (a) some publications were not 
comparative (defined as comparing two or more countries); (b) some were 
simply statements about comparative international education (and not ex- 
plicitly about adult education topics or programmes); and, (c) «the rigour 
of research design of several of these studies was often limited» (5-6).' 

More academic approaches to comparative adult education research 
emerged under the auspices of various national, regional and interna- 
tional associations of comparative education, often with sub-strands or 
topics relevant to comparative adult education. Notable in a European 
context was the establishment in the 1990s of two networks with an 
explicit focus on international and comparative research in the field of 
adult education and learning: in 1991-2 the European Society for Re- 
search in the Education of Adults (ESREA) and, in 1995, an inaugural 
conference of the previously mentioned International Society for Com- 
parative Adult Education (ISCAE). An analysis of the ‘state of the art’ of 
comparative studies emerging from this event highlighted three positi- 
ve areas of development: 


' The literature search conducted by Charters, Hilton (1998) drew on material 
available through the optimal resource at time ERIC (Educational Resources Clearing 
House). It is likely therefore, if not probable, that only publications available in English 
were included. 
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(i) The opening of a new strand of historical research on comparative 
adult education. 

(ii) Increasing numbers of researchers, especially in Europe, engaged 
with comparative adult education. 

(iii) Increasing resources for data collection on a comparative basis (Knoll 
1999: 26). 


At the same time, however, a case was also made that the underpinning 
theoretical formulations of the field remained rather weak. This was attri- 
buted to the fact that, as many of those interested in comparative studies 
were first and foremost ‘adult educators’ (for example, practitioners, mana- 
gers and policy makers) rather than social science researchers, the «purpose 
of comparative studies has all too often been defined in terms of learning 
from each other rather than in terms of developing a body of knowledge 
and the formulation of social scientific theories» (Hake 1999: 216). 

This tension between theory and practice is by no means unique to 
the field of adult education. It can be found in many professional are- 
as (education, medicine, law, social policy and the like) where there is a 
strong interest from ‘user’ communities in the potential for research fin- 
dings to be applied in the field. In the medical arena, for example, the 
term translational research refers to the translation of experimental proce- 
dures and drugs from the laboratory to the bedside (‘bench to bed’), but 
also, especially for health services researchers and public health investi- 
gators, «translational research refers to translating research into practice; 
that is, ensuring that new treatments and research knowledge actually 
reach the patients or populations for whom they are intended and are 
implemented correctly» (Woolf 2008: 211). 

The term ‘translation’ of course also carries quite a different meaning 
in a comparative research context, notably issues of translating from one 
language to another which are considered in the next section. 


3. Terminological and linguistic issues 


As discussed above and in Chapter 1, language and terminology reflect 
social and historical complexities in the construction of the field of com- 
parative adult education and learning. Particularly noticeable has been a 
pronounced shift in the literature from the use of the term adult education 
to that of adult learning. A comprehensive analysis by Jarvis (2009) traces 
a difference in focus up to the 1990s between work emerging from the 
USA (which tended to emphasise the individual, with an associated stress 
on pedagogic matters such as the ways in which adults learn) and that 
emerging from the Europe (which tended to emphasise systems and in- 
stitutions, hence the focus on provision of adult education opportunities). 
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The difficulties presented by such conceptual differences in the field 
of adult education and learning are compounded in comparative rese- 
arch when the analysis involves translation between different languages. 
The language of each country reflects, of course, diverse ideological, hi- 
storical and cultural educational traditions. Translation therefore is not 
simply a technical issue, but requires significant levels of interpretation. 
Meaningful comparative work requires knowledge and understanding of 
the social and historical environment of the research object under com- 
parison: for example, an investigation of some particular dimension of 
adult education in different countries. Meaningful translation demands 
conceptual clarity as it «represents a process of problem solving in which 
there is a great variety of possible interpretations» (Jutte 1999: 264). 

While the tendency for English to become the lingua franca in most 
disciplines may make technical communication easier it does not solve 
these deeper problems; in fact, it may lead to other complications and 
misunderstandings as researchers communicating through English may 
(mistakenly) think they know what is meant in another language and 
vice versa. This leads some commentators to suggest that knowledge of 
the ‘source language’ is necessary for comparative studies as competence 
«in the subject cannot in this case be separated from linguistic compe- 
tence» (Jutte 1999: 270). 

Jutte provides several concrete examples to illustrate the contrast be- 
tween translation of everyday vocabulary (which he suggests may be rel- 
atively straightforward) and translations associated with the complexities 
of the philosophy of adult education. Thus, in translating technical and 
descriptive terms of adult education such as evening class (clase nocturna/ 
cours du soir) linguistic equivalents can be found with ‘the aid of diction- 
aries or multilingual terminological databases’ (and, increasingly, auto- 
matic translation programmes and websites). In contrast, terms relating 
to conceptions or philosophies of adult education (for example, popular 
education, adult education, continuing education, civic education, com- 
munity education, etc.) or forms of provision and organisation of adult 
education (for example, formal, non-formal adult education, nongov- 
ernmental organisations, social initiatives, work based learning, study 
leave, etc.) require an appreciation of historical, cultural and socio-eco- 
nomic underpinnings. 

Despite the complexities, there are conceptual gains to be made: 


An advantage of the terminological focus in contemporary policy and 
practice on lifelong learning, lifelong education, and/or adult learning 
and education, is that they allow for a widening of attention beyond 
that encompassed in the historically and culturally grounded concept 
of ‘adult education’. In many countries ‘adult education’ had been his- 
torically associated with liberal, enlightenment education (for example, 
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formazione degli adulti, Erwachsenenbildung or Voksenuddannelse). So, 
the introduction of new terms such as lifelong learning, livslang læring, 
Lebenslanges Lernen, l’apprendimento permanente opened up the field 
to encompass adult learning wherever it takes place, including: commu- 
nity settings, in the context of work (paid and unpaid) and employment 
(Jutte 1999: 268). 


The potential advantage of this widening of the definitional scope 
can, of course, equally be interpreted as a disadvantage. Throughout 
the 1990s, as discussed in Chapter 1, critiques emerged ofthe neoliberal 
emphasis on the individualization’ of education and training and a nar- 
rowing offocus to the economic benefits of education: from this perspe- 
ctive, the emphasis on the «enterprising self» where self-governance of 
active subjects can be viewed as an actual extension of governance into 
a system of self-regulation (Rose 1992; Ball 1998). These changes are 
well illustrated by the ways in which comparative research concerning 
adult education has increasingly been subsumed under the policy rubric 
of lifelong learning, as discussed in the next section. 


4. Three generations of lifelong learning with implications for comparative research 
on adult education and learning 


Peter Jarvis, summarising the conceptual development of adult edu- 
cation and its subsequent interaction with the notion of lifelong learning, 
points to the danger of terms losing coherence by simultaneously meaning 
everything and meaning nothing (2009). Analysing the changes in relation 
to comparative study of adults in higher education, Schuetze (2006: 302) 
draws attention to the changes in the interpretation of lifelong learning 
from the 1970s with an «idealistic and elusive social justice reform model 
to amore utilitarian, human capital based model a generation later». As 
discussed earlier, developments over this period are associated to a sig- 
nificant extent with the changing role of the state: from that of provider 
and funder «with a view to promoting more equally distributed learning 
Opportunities» to, in the 2000s, a role of facilitator, motivator «an um- 
pire who is setting the general rules of the game and ensuring that the 
various players play in accordance with them» (2006: 302). 

The implications for the distinctive, and influential, Nordic model of 
adult education of the policy focus on lifelong learning provides an inter- 
esting illustration of these changing contexts. Rubenson (2006) outlines 
three ‘generations’ of lifelong learning as promulgated by international and 
intergovernmental bodies reflecting different roles for the state, market and 
civil society. The first generation of lifelong learning, as expressed in the 
UNESCO tradition, saw a strong role for civil society with NGOs playing 
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a relatively important part. The second generation «privileged the market, 
downplayed the role ofthe state and almost totally neglected civil society» 
(330) emphasising privatisation and deregulation of public education. The 
third generation of lifelong learning was presented as a «softened» econo- 
mistic version reflecting the «Third Way» (Giddens 1998) which aimed to 
(re)insert into policy agendas issues such as social cohesion, civic partici- 
pation and democracy. «The market still has a central role in adult learn- 
ing, but the responsibilities of the individual and the state are also visible» 
(Rubenson 2006: 330). 

Coupled with these developments has been the increasing availability 
and prominence of large scale data sets (highlighted in Hantrais 2009) 
giving increased momentum to long standing conceptual debates about 
comparative approaches and methodologies which largely posit correla- 
tions based on quantitative data, versus those derived from comparative 
research based on in-depth familiarity with the social, historical and cul- 
tural factors involved. An interesting example is provided by Rubenson’s 
(2005) analysis of the conclusions of an OECD (2005) report reviewing 
adult learning policies and practices in 17 OECD countries aimed at iden- 
tifying the optimum policy environment and conditions for supporting 
greater participation in education and training by adults with few, if any, 
formal qualifications. Overall recommendations highlight the role of the 
state in creating the structural preconditions for increasing the benefits 
of adult learning, promoting well-designed co-financing arrangements, 
improving delivery and quality control and ensuring policy coordination. 
Also recommended are regulatory and institutional arrangements «that 
are conducive to enhancing investments by firms and individuals, while 
limiting public financing, are key within this type of strategy» (OECD 
2005: 11). But Rubenson takes issue with this last point suggesting that: 


OECD’s conclusion is diametrically contrary to the policy lesson that can 
be drawn from the Nordic model of Lifelong Learning. A high participa- 
tion and, in comparison to other countries, low inequalities in the Nordic 
countries can be directly linked to a state that sets a very demanding eq- 
uity standard and has developed an institutional framework to support 
this ambition. This model explicitly recognises market failures in con- 
tributing to a system of Lifelong Learning for all (Rubenson 2005: 339). 


5. Conclusion 


The discussion in this chapter commenced with reflections on the con- 
temporary environment within which comparative research in the field of 
adult education and learning is located. While the forms will vary depen- 
ding on whether researchers are working in universities, research centres, 
government agencies, NGOs or international bodies, in general this envi- 
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ronment includes three, not infrequently competing, kinds of pressures. The 
first is a requirement to conform to standards of productivity and ‘excel- 
lence’ which are derived largely from those applying in the natural scien- 
ces and the more quantitative end of the social sciences (such as economics 
and parts of political science). Second, researchers are increasingly asked to 
demonstrate the ‘relevance’ of their work and findings in terms of the po- 
licy priorities of the day. Third, there is an emphasis from funding agencies 
on the need to be responsive to the interests of a variety of stakeholders. 

As Watson (2013: 14) points out, ‘stakeholder’ is a word which has 
gained prominence with a meaning almost exactly the opposite from 
when it was originally coined. The stakeholder «used to be the person 
who held the coats — and the prize-money — while the fight was on; the 
notion was one of scrupulous disinterest». Equally, conceptions of what 
constitutes ‘excellence’ and ‘relevance’ in research are also socially con- 
structed and subject to change over time with the rise and fall of dif- 
ferent interest groups. The brief account here of some milestones in the 
development of comparative adult education and learning suggests a shift 
from a close connection with the field of international and development 
adult education practice in the post-World War II period (notably, under 
UNESCO) to streams which are more academic and/or more quantita- 
tive and policy focused, with a concentration on finding ‘what works’. 

Titmus traces this divergence to the mid-1960s, when theoretical stud- 
ies moved away further from the concerns of the educator in the field, 
and thus, following 


the example of comparative (school) education in their attempts to es- 
tablish adult education as a profession, adult educators have managed to 
some extent to introduce it as a subject of study and teaching into uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher education. In some countries, 
particularly in Europe, where this movement has gone furthest, but also 
to some extent in North America, a subject must become a science (in 
the German sense of Wissenschaft) or discipline in order to justify its in- 
clusion in a university. It is not sufficient that adult education should be 
a field of activity, or comparative adult education a method of enquiry; 
they must establish bodies of knowledge and theory unique to them- 
selves (Titmus 1999: 35-36). 


Such tensions are common in all applied areas. The point in this chap- 
ter has not been to make the case one way or the other. It is rather that 
in order to gain a better understanding of contemporary developments 
in comparative adult education, and to develop new perspectives, some 
appreciation of its wider social and historical background is important 
as a base from which to work. 

The next two chapters illustrate this position further with specific 
conceptual and practical examples. 
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Selected Readings 


JOHN FIELD, Kraus KÜNZEL AND MICHAEL SCHEMMANN (2016) 

In this text extract John Field, Klaus Künzel and Michael Schemmann, 
University of Cologne, revisit anumber of milestones in the development 
of comparative adult education and learning. In the contemporary era of 
‘comparison as an instrument of governance’ coupled with a shift from 
adult education to adult learning, the authors raise questions as to the dis- 
tinctiveness of the field in the second decade of the twenty-first century. 


Field J., Künzel K., Schemmann M. (2016), International Compara- 
tive Adult Education Research: Reflections on theory, methodology and future 
developments, in Schemmann M. (ed.), Internationale Jahrbuch der Erwach- 
senenbildung, 39/International Yearbook of Adult Education, 39, University of 
Cologne, Cologne, 109-133. 


The pre-foundation or ‘bridging’ period 1900 to 1930 


LI 


Educational research in its varying forms and traditions eventually 
became part ofa complex process of intellectual, social and institutional 
evolution which apart from its long-term internal effects made its data 
available for public governance and policy foundation. Looking at the 
period 1900 to 1930, then, it is clear that the instrumental value and le- 
gitimisation of comparative approaches was most obvious in educational 
arcas closely linked to the political agendas of states and their admini- 
strative implementation. 

There are no historiographic indications that this pragmatic agenda 
was supported let alone induced by an institutionalised type of educational 
science. In pointing out two seemingly opposite motives for comparative 
studies — preparing society for the onslaught of rising international com- 
petition and learning lessons from exactly these competing nations [...]. 
What seemed to matter most in times when ubiquitous feelings of un- 
certainty, cultural unrest, and the rise of international conflicts pressed for 
strategies of political realignment was a committed attempt to define the 
aims of national education and to utilise systematic ‘cross-border’ studies 
to direct and ratify the principles and course of educational improvements. 


The foundation period after World War II 


LI 


The foundation period ofinternationaland comparative adult educa- 
tion research lasts from the end of World War II to the publication ofthe 
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Exeter Papers in 1968. Next to the Exeter Conference, which was held 
in 1966 in Exeter, New Hampshire, the World Conferences on Adult 
Education in 1949 in Elsinore and in 1960 in Montreal under the auspices 
of UNESCO can be considered as key events of this period. 


Allin all it becomes clear that the adult education movement was se- 
en in the context ofthe experiences of World War II as a means of con- 
tributing to a peaceful international community. 

Similarly, the second World Conference on Adult Education in Mon- 
treal in 1960 was very much preoccupied with world peace and interna- 
tional understanding since it took place during the Cold War. However, 
next to representatives of the East and the West a third group of countries 
became apparent. As one participant put it: «At Montreal we were able 
to get an impression of the influence that the Third World would soon 
exert» (de Maeyer 1997: 34). 


[.-.] 
The phase of institutionalisation 


The phase following the publication of the Exeter Papers can be clas- 
sified as the institutionalisation phase of international comparative adult 
education research. The phase is paralleled by a general trend of insti- 
tutionalisation in adult education research in so far as several chairs for 
adult education research were established from the early 1970s. Espe- 
cially in Germany the newly appointed chairs also focussed on compa- 
rative research questions. 

The institutionalisation phase can also be characterised by the establi- 
shment of expert societies for international comparative adult education 
research. First of all, the International Congress of University Adult Educa- 
tion (ICUAE) needs to be pointed out here. Founded already in 1960, it was 
constituted as a worldwide network of university professors of adult educa- 
tion and it played an important role in carrying out the first International 
Conference on Comparative Adult Education in 1966. [...|Second, the In- 
ternational Society for Comparative Adult Education (ISCAE) [...]. Third, 
the European Society for Research on the Education of Adults (ESREA) 
needs to be pointed out. Established in the early 1990s the society develo- 
ped into a network of European researchers, which carry out their interna- 
tional and comparative research in twelve networks which meet regularly 
as well as in a triennial conference of the whole society (www.esrea.org). 

Next to these structural and formal developments, the phase is cha- 
racterised by the multitude of studies carried out and presented. Both 
the evidence as well as the methodological developments in this phase 
are remarkable. 
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Of course, the bridging period did not come to a sudden end; certain 
features of this period continued to shape the institutionalised forms of 
comparative adult education. Robert Peers, professor of adult education 
at the University of Nottingham and well known as Britain’s first holder 
ofa chair in the subject, produced a book on comparative adult education 
in 1958. However, as a contemporary reviewer put it, the book fell into 
two ‘uneasily related’ parts: a historical analysis of liberal adult education 
in Britain on the one hand, and on the other «a rather hasty comparison 
and analysis of the adult education patterns in other modern states» (Powell 
1959: 36). Equally, the period of institutionalisation did not vanish after 
1990s, though it is noticeable that some developments came to a full stop 
[...]. However, the institutionalised forms of cooperation and publication 
for European comparative and international research seem to be well-esta- 
blished, and are likely to prove enduring features of the scholarly landscape. 


Comparison as an instrument of governance 


The context for adult education research changed significantly during 
the 1990s. As well as the discursive and substantive shift represented by 
the concept of lifelong learning, it is also striking that this was a period 
when international governmental bodies came to the fore LL Very 
briefly, the origins of this process seem to have been largely European, 
and can be situated in the period between the completion of the single 
internal market in 1992 and the European Year of Lifelong Learning in 
1996. The general adoption of lifelong learning, which now replaced the 
term ‘lifelong education’ in global policy discourse, also involved a turn 
towards the learner and his or her competences as the centre of attention. 

Although many adult education researchers were rather critical of 
this turn, while others pursued it in ways that had limited potential for 
cross-national comparison (as in the more ethnographic variants of life 
narrative research), it was bound to have consequences for what is, after 
all, an applied discipline. 

Yet, if we see the continuing development of institutionalisation at 
the European level, the shift towards the learner had a decisive impact on 
the way in which policy bodies started to collect and publish their own 
data on adult learning. The effects have been particularly pronounced in 
the field of comparative adult education, where two of the international 
government bodies in particular — the European Commission (EC) and 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
— designed comparative instruments for measuring adult learning that, 
while clearly subordinate to the collection of information about initial 
schooling, could then be used to help drive policy. 
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The collection and publication of information about adult learning as 
part ofa wider process of using data for governance raises the question of 
whether such studies as PIAAC or the AES actually comprise compara- 
tive adult education research at all. Certainly they represent a very dif- 
ferent focus and approach from the type of comparative adult education 
that developed during the period ofinstitutionalisation, and which exer- 
ted influence through university teaching programmes and international 
conferences. Further, their explicit focus on policy means that the publi- 
shed reports lack any explicit conceptual or methodological discussion, 
and rarely place the concerns of adult education scholars at their core. 
The focus on outcomes and participation produces an imbalance, whe- 
re adult education systems of provision are evaluated only in terms ofa 
narrow and partial definition of their results. However, simply to reject 
the OECD and EC studies as irrelevant to comparative adult education 
would be excessive, partly because the underpinning conceptualisation 
and method are more interesting than may appear from the published 
reports; and partly because they set out to collect information that can 
be of value in a comparative perspective. 

This exercise has caused us to pose a very simple, and rather distur- 
bing question: is this chapter of comparative adult education research 
now closing? 

There are several reasons for posing the question in this provocati- 
ve way. The main unit of analysis in comparative research has been po- 
pulations that gather under a particular political territory, whether the 
nation or a sub-national area. The value of these units is now open to 
question, with the diminishing importance of the nation state as a cate- 
gory of analytical differentiation as compared with the growing signi- 
ficance of supra-national agents (from intergovernmental organisations 
through cultural institutions to corporations). Ulrich Beck’s critique of 
‘methodological nationalism’ does not assume that national regimes have 
lost all relevance; but rather that in ‘second modernity’ they are dimini- 
shing in significance in the face of supra-national forces (corporations, 
climate change, terrorism) (Beck 1997). Yet traditionally comparative 
adult education research has been founded on the nation state as its main 
unit of analysis. 

In addition, the turn to the learner in the policy domain has been ac- 
companied in our field by the widespread adoption of in-depth studies of 
learner identities, often drawing on individual life narratives as the main 
source of evidence. The keywords in such research are then individual 
experience, subjectivity, and difference. The dominance of qualitative 
approaches focussed on individual learners, and emphasising the varie- 
ty of ways in which people make use of learning in their lives, does not 
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lend itself to meaningful comparison between entire populations. Also, 
in a number of countries the curriculum in the education of adult edu- 
cation professionals has shifted towards a competency base, limiting the 
scope for the study of comparative adult education. 


BARBARA MERRILL AND AGNIESZKA BRON (2008) 

Comparative research in the field of adult education and learning is in- 
creasingly undertaken in international teams which not only comprise 
members from different countries but also, frequently, from different 
disciplines and methodological approaches. The potential benefits to be 
gained from this approach are undoubtedly significant — in terms, for 
example, of scale, conceptual development, quality and volume of com- 
parative empirical data. In order to optimise the likelihood of successful 
outcomes Barbara Merrill, Reader at the University of Warwick, and 
Agnieszka Bron, Professor at Stockholm University, reflect on impor- 
tant lessons to be learned from previous experiences. 


Merrill B., Bron A. (2008), Lessons learned from EU-projects. Experiences 
from European projects: generality versus particularity, in Reischmann J., Bron 
Jr. M. (eds.), Comparative Adult Education 2008: Experiences and Examples, 
Peter Lang, Frankfurt am Main, 83-90. 


This paper addresses the issues and the lessons of working transnatio- 
nally on European research projects and draws on our experiences over 
the past years of working together on several different projects [...]. En- 
gaging in such research is both interesting and challenging and also occa- 
sionally problematic — it is at times pleasurable but also at times painful. 

The journey of working together in European research teams has been 
a learning experience. In our first project together — a TSER [Targeted 
Socio-Economic Research] project involving six countries — we naively 
assumed that because of geographical closeness and the growing impact of 
globalisation on cultures we would be on the same wavelength in terms 
of defining and understanding key concepts and intellectual traditions. 
One thing we did learn early on is that good communication, patience 
and understanding is essential in order to achieve successful outcomes. 
Over the years and involvement in several projects we have built up a 
good working relationship with each other as the core has remained the 
same with more recently a team from Portugal and Poland joining us. 
Within the educational and social sciences there is a plethora of cross- 
national research, past and present, yet there is a lack of literature which 
looks at the processes of working in this way. There is also a lack of li- 
terature on comparative adult education within Europe. 


[...] 
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There can be at least four approaches to using comparative research 
method in research projects: 

1. Acommon phenomenon is a series ofstudies, e.g. educational systems 
or training of adult educators in each country; and afterwards a com- 
parison is made. While a methodology differs and comparison is of- 
ten not possible, a presentation in an anthology nevertheless gives an 
opportunity to a reader to look for differences and similarities. Such 
projects existed before EU-research was started. 

2. A whole team decides beforehand to study acommon phenomenon 
and discuss methodology to be able from the beginning to look at the 
differences and similarities. There are however often shortcomings 
in decision making about a common methodology for reasons stated 
in this article. 

3. The coordinator takes the lead and decides a common methodology 
while the partners follow the plan. It can however involve a risk as to 
whether or not partners are really following the common methodol- 
ogy and whether they agree with the methodology. 

4. One single researcher examines two or more countries and studies 
a given topic. Such projects probably have the best chance of being 
called comparative. 

As an example we want to present the project from the third group in 
which one of us was involved, but the results however were not exactly 
positive [...]. The project was focused on introducing the EC idea of le- 
arning centres across Europe, which was launched in Lisbon [...]. The 
task was to study the best practices of learning centres across Europe in 
32 countries. Several scholars around Europe were contacted and asked 
to be experts and help in the one-year project to study learning cen- 
tres in two to five countries each. One of us became responsible for five 
Nordic countries: i.e. Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Norway and Iceland. 

The experience of being in the project was not very rewarding. First 
of all we were not treated as experts at all, and our role was reduced to 
conducting research as the lead team decided upon the research strategy. 
Thus, we were not asked to contribute to the design of the project, even 
if our knowledge about the countries in terms of culture, language, po- 
licies and reality was more knowledgeable than the lead team. This was 
the reason why we were chosen to be experts and run the research. In- 
stead our role was reduced to that of research assistants. Suddenly the 
project was shortened to seven months instead of twelve, and we were 
asked to speed up the research period. The questionnaire we were sup- 
posed to use did not match the specificity of the culture of each country. 
It was written in English and from the perspective of the Netherlands. 
There was an enormous language problem, as the Slovenians could not 
possibly translate the English into Polish, and the Poles did not under- 
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stand English. Similar problems in lack of understanding existed within 
the Nordic countries. Even if Swedes are known as having a good com- 
mand of English they still faced difficulties. We had to use the so called 
Nordic language to communicate with Danes, Norwegians and Icelan- 
dics. This was however not possible with Finns. That is why we had to 
look for Swedish speaking Finns and Swedish learning centres in Finland. 

Altogether the comparison became superficial, not only because of 
the data collected but also because of the theoretical model researchers 
used, which pre-conceptualised their selection of learning centres and 
their analysis, no matter what the research experts advised the leading 
group upon. However, the final results were appreciated by the Commis- 
sion. The research was commissioned together with results which were 
already known in advance but only confirmed by the team. The team is 
still working for the Research Institute which generates commissioned 
projects from the EC. 

The biggest obstacle in these kinds of projects is the lack ofknowledge 
with regards to comparative methodology. We also lack handbooks on 
comparative methodology. Such are necessary if we want to introduce 
newcomers to the field. Another obstacle is the fact that [...] projects are 
poorly funded yet the EU expects a lot of work and outputs despite the 
low budget. When undertaking quantitative research we can face pro- 
blems because of cultural differences. It is sometimes difficult to have a 
common set of questions for all partners, e.g. to do with class, ethnicity, 
educational and professional qualifications. 


European intellectual traditions 


Historically there is a diversity of intellectual traditions across Eu- 
rope such as feminism, symbolic interactionism, critical theory, social 
constructivism, hermeneutics etc., even if rationalism and empiricism 
unites European researchers. While this diversity can enrich adult edu- 
cational research it can also lead to profound differences around key 
issues and methodological approaches. In the TSER project, for exam- 
ple, our French speaking Belgian partners were influenced by French 
sociologists while the German team came with a strong theoretical and 
scientific sociological background from a very traditional German uni- 
versity. UK social science researchers have the reputation within Eu- 
rope of being empiricists and we were viewed in this light. In contrast 
the intellectual climate of Spain in the post-Franco era is an optimi- 
stic one and the Spanish team adhered to critical theory and theories 
of transformation such as Freire and Habermas — which the UK team 
had sympathy with. The Swedish team on the other hand brought some 
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thoughts that were adopted from the American pragmatism, in particu- 
lar, symbolic interactionism. 

Theoretical differences also manifested themselves in different me- 
thodological approaches. All of our projects have involved the use of 
biographical interviews (as well as the survey method) and the different 
intellectual and epistemological traditions ofthe teams raised issues about 
how to interview and analyse the data. 

Thus, there are not only epistemological differences among the team 
members but also ontological. Moreover, some of the partners have less 
experience of empirical work than others. Some are more sensitive to the 
issues of cultural and academic differences, while others want to impose 
their way of doing research and theorising. This can be problematic in 
many different ways contributing to tensions and misunderstanding af- 
fecting the work of the project, and also the comparative aspect. There 
are strengths and weaknesses within the team members which can both 
contribute to the project, but also hamper it. 

Geographically in our current [project] we are from the north, south 
and east of Europe although the northern universities dominated. This 
is an important and sensitive issue as academics in southern Europe feel 
that research, theory and knowledge developed in southern universities 
are less valued and often ignored by those in the north. It is essential to 
bear in mind that working cross-nationally can help us to stand outside 
of our national paradigms as we are introduced to new ideas and approa- 
ches but at the same time we may also struggle to understand each other. 


The language question 


It is important in European research to build conversations as the 
language issue can sometimes be difficult and conversations can get ‘lost 
in translation’. Postmodernists remind us that language is a crucial part 
of our identity as it shapes the way we view others and understand the 
world. Good communication and understanding is essential in the un- 
derpinning of any cross-national research. Failure to achieve this may 
result in soured relationships, irritation and poor research. Language, if 
you are not careful, can become an obstacle to the smooth running of 
a European project. 

English has become the language of academic research and this can 
cause frustration in communication and also resentment. Native En- 
glish speakers need to be aware that it is a strain, tiring and a difficulty 
for some for whom English is not their first language to speak and wri- 
te at an academic level. To ease the stress our practice is to take breaks 
when needed to enable partners to speak in their own language. It is 
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also interesting to note that a European English language has emerged 
whereby non-English speakers speaking in English can understand each 
other while native English speakers have difficulty in understanding their 
English. However, it is important for English researchers to realise that 
working in a second language can be frustrating because it may be diffi- 
cult to convey exactly what you want to say. Each language has its own 
nuances and cultural assumptions on meanings of words and concepts. 

Language means not only words, sentences, grammar and pronun- 
ciations, but also a culture. There are different academic languages that 
are related to micro culture of a given discipline. We cannot talk about 
one discipline — adult education, but several depending of the language, 
culture and academic tradition. Even this can contribute to misunder- 
standing. Thus, our task as researchers is to try to understand the other 
and in this case other researchers’ academic culture and language. 


The cultural divide and conceptual confusion 


Clarifying the definitional and interpretational meanings of key con- 

cepts to be used in a research project is an essential step in any Euro- 
pean research project. Issues and concepts which each country takes for 
granted within their own society can suddenly become problematic. For 
us key concepts such as adult student, higher education and access, for 
example, can be problematic as they are interpreted differently. In Bel- 
gium, Sweden and to a lesser extent Germany the word adult student in 
relation to higher education does not exist as many people leave entering 
university until their twenties. In the UK there is a national recognised 
age for an adult student at undergraduate level: 21 years and over, while 
in Sweden the age of a mature student is 25+. 
In the UK class and ethnicity are very important in the impact they 
have on adult education but they are less important in other countries. 
Although we all belong to a common Europe through the EU cultural 
differences remain. In Sweden for example it is considered inappropri- 
ate to ask about the ethnicity of a student, and there are no records kept 
about the student’s origin. Similarly it is not possible to get data about 
the class background of mature students; the only data that is available 
about students’ class background is up to 35 year of age. 

In this article we have stressed some lessons learned through our enga- 
gement in European projects. While arguing for a comparative approach 
we have stated that EU projects seldom are comparative, and that there 
are many obstacles to make them as such. The biggest are the lack of skills 
in comparative methodology, the problem of common understanding of 
concepts, the difference in academic culture, and the time and funds con- 
strains. However, comparative methodology is important and that is why we 
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advocate for better training of researchers in adult education, and for more 
literature and handbooks of comparative research. Importantly compara- 
tive European research on adult education helps us to step outside of our 
own cultures and learn from other countries different ways of improving 
policy and practice and thus enhancing the learning experience of adults. 


KATARINA Popovic (2014) 

This text extract from a chapter by Katarina Popović, Professor of Adult 
Education, University of Belgrade, and Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Council of Adult Education, illustrates the use of discourse analysis 
as a method to examine various EU statements and strategies on lifelong 
learning, posing critical questions concerning a narrowing of focus to ‘skills’. 


Popović K. (2014), The Skills: A Chimera of Modern European Adult 
Education, in Zafaris G.K., Gravani M.N. (eds.) (2014), Challenging the 
‘European Area of Lifelong Learning’: A Critical Response, Springer, Don- 
drecht, 17-29. 


Introduction 


The concepts of recurrent education, continuing education and permanent 
education (introduced by the Council of Europe) began to appear in dis- 
cussions from the 1960s both in Europe and UNESCO. The learning to be 
approach of Edgar Faure and the International Commission on the De- 
velopment of Education influenced the European understanding of adult 
education from the 1970s. This approach agreed with the type of human- 
ism that UNESCO’s policy was rooted in (having a person, its needs, well- 
being and self-fulfilment at the core of its philosophy) but also in line with 
the democratic vision of European society with equal opportunities, active 
participation and autonomy of citizens and learners. Together with lifelong 
education, learning to be influenced policy, legislation and practice of adult 
education in many European countries, although OECD!’ recurrent educa- 
tion seemed to respond to the need for a more flexible relationship between 
education, training and work and thus to the needs of fast technological 
development. Even the CoE’s recommendations from 1970 pointed out 
the need for permanent education to meet the contemporary demands of 
both social justice and economic progress [...]. 

Lifelong learning emerged as a conceptual framework able to balance 
these approaches and was renewed as a concept with the European Year of 
Lifelong Learning in 1996 and the White Paper on Teaching and Learning: To- 
wards a Europe of Knowledge in 1997, promising answers to the challeng- 
es of the coming millennium. Lifelong learning policy in Europe, as the 
dominant discourse which gained currency in the 1980s and 1990s after 
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the other concepts had been slowly abandoned, seemed to be the only ap- 
proach including the ‘old’, somewhat naive humanism (believing in chang- 
ing the world through education) and the socio-economic needs of the 
modern times. The increased speed of science, technology, economy and 
politics created new demands, and in 2000 Europe experienced a para- 
digm shift in many areas, including education. 


Memorandum on lifelong learning: message and language 


In 2000 it was obvious that Europe was influenced by global trends 
and reacted quickly by changing its approach to education and learning 
[...]. These changes, new demands and new political and economic chal- 
lenges shaped the lifelong learning and adult education policy. This was 
further expressed in the Commission’s Memorandum on Lifelong Learning 
1 in 2000, a document that counts as one of the milestones of the deve- 
lopment of European educational policy, and the Communication from the 
Commission: Making a European Area of Lifelong Learning a Reality in 2001. 

The main goal, ambition and tone of these texts expressed the concep- 
tion in which education was encompassing multiple purposes and dimen- 
sions. The rhetoric of the Memorandum and the Communication was (and 
probably still is) an enticing one; employability and social inclusion going 
hand in hand, the availability of lifelong learning to everyone, the promo- 
tion of active citizenship and the promotion of vocational skills and self- 
development; they were all supposed to pave the way to a knowledge-based 
society, allowing full participation in social and economic life for everyone. 

The achievements of the Memorandum are undeniable, and a signifi- 
cant step has been taken towards Europe as a common educational area. 
A number of aspects have also been improved — the quality of adult tea- 
ching and education has increased, professionalisation is progressing, the- 
re is a constant growth in research volume, and mobility of learners and 
staff in adult education is higher than ever. Still, some concepts, appro- 
aches and ideas are questionable and need to be analysed, because they 
are persistent and represent the basis of the new European educational 
policy in spite of obvious failures in many aspects, such as widening ac- 
cess to education, increasing level of participation and so on. Skills and 
basic skills are such concepts, even being transferred to the new main po- 
licy documents of the European Commission. 


LI 


Agenda 


What does the language ofthe Memorandum reveal, and why is the 
language important? We use it here as the main criterion for our research 
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approach: discourse analysis (combined with the interpretive approach), 
known as critical language study because of its power to decode the para- 
digms behind language. The starting premise is that the use of language 
is defined by the sociocultural norms or meta-level factors and frames 
which regulate talk and through which meaning-making occurs, and, 
coming closer to the user, his language is constructed by the policy di- 
scourse and educational paradigm. Even decoding some formal aspects 
oflanguage and relating them to the context may reveal much about the 
discourse behind it [...] thus, the critical language analysis opens a base 
for the interpretation of planning elements and possible actions based on 
conceptual premises in the text of document. 

So, the language of Memorandum shows, at a first glance, the deep 
commitment to lifelong learning. The term appears more than 130 times 
in the document, nonformal and informal learning are mentioned around 
10 times, citizens and civil society many times, competitiveness just 7 times, 
employability 10 times; similar quotes apply to the term communication. 
Obviously, this discourse does not deserve to be called ‘neo-liberal’ — it 
is not, at least not in its intention. But the devil is in the detail, and the 
messages reveal a kind of naivety suggesting steps and solutions that do 
not respond to the real nature of the proclaimed goals and do not give a 
realistic direction of reaching them. The most important ‘detail’ — even 
more, one of the pillars of the whole document — is ‘skills’ and “basic 
skills’, being explicitly mentioned 27 times in the first message and at 
least once in all other messages. But even more important is the concep- 
tual and relational analysis of these concepts. Moreover, the relevance, 
consistency and coherence of the ideas around basic skills will be used 
as the criteria for a discourse and interpretive analysis. 


[...] 


Difficulties around the concept of ‘skills’ 


[...] 


It is seldom that a concept makes such a successful carrier and has such 
impact at both international level and among the EU members as skills 
did [...]. Widely accepted, hardly ever critically reflected, further deve- 
loped in many aspects (basic skills, key skills, generic skills, high and 
low skills), skills have a fascinating attractiveness for all those seeking a 
closer relation between education and work, for more effectiveness and 
standardisation, for establishing procedures, quality criteria and measu- 
ring. This kind of popularity made ‘skills’ a kind of deus ex machina for 
any problem, be it in the field of policy, research or practice. 

Indeed, the introduction of this approach helped European education 
to progress, raised many new issues and supported many developments 
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in the field of vocational education and training. It inspired new critical 
discussion about traditional, old-fashioned and outdated approaches to 
learning and education, which really could not meet the demands ofthe 
new, modern times. But coming back to the question; does this appro- 
ach have unlimited relevance and functionality for the European agenda? 

A serious attempt to overcome the difficulties of a skills approach is 
made by the use of the term competences. Many authors use these words 
as synonyms, thus giving an alibi to the shortcomings of skills, ascribing 
some qualities of the competencies to the skills, which are not in the na- 
ture of skills. The competences indicate the tendency to combine skills 
(including cognitive, social and personal), particularly those not related 
to employment and employability and not exclusively outcome oriented. 
The concept of key competences suggests this even more, trying to include 
attitudes and elements of values in it [...]. The concept of competences also 
gains popularity and developed further, generic, broad, intersectoral, trans- 
versal, creates an artificial, anthropologically strange idea of the person, 
who consists of a set of implausible competencies, but with no recogni- 
sable characteristics of a human being, whose performances — even in a 
strictly professional setting — are also determined by emotions, motiva- 
tion, satisfaction and very much by a value system. 


Developments after the Memorandum and Communication 


Both documents could be seen as milestones in European educatio- 
nal policy. They adopt a balanced approach, a broad and all-encompas- 
sing understanding of teaching and learning and an openness to the new 
tendencies in education and related areas. This contains some elements 
of the best traditions of European education. The set of messages in the 
documents was given favourably and with commitment. On the other 
hand, these texts heralded a new development in this field, which was 
becoming the dominant paradigm in European educational policy. It 
was the concept of skills in these documents that announced the positi- 
vist, pragmatist discourse and the prevalence of the labour-/job-oriented 
function of education and learning. 

The fact that two strategic documents Europe 2020 and ET 2020 are 
accompanied by an Agenda which has just the word skills in the title, le- 
aving out other terms related to education and learning (without having 
some new Action Plan on Adult Learning), sheds light on the central concept 
and main paradigm of these strategies and dominant approach. Lifelong 
learning is obviously not recognised as a concept helpful for achieving 
the European goals for 2020, but education and training together with skills 
are recognised as useful. ET 2020 does recognise lifelong learning as a 
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fundamental principle, including adult learning, but in the Agenda New 
Skills for New Jobs, they are hardly mentioned. If adults have such a low 
rank as a target group in all these documents, then lifelong learning as the 
overall title for the policy and programme is not justified. Adults disap- 
pear to a certain extent from the scene, learning also — what remains do- 
minantly is education, training, formal system and young people as the 
prevailing target group [...] 

The risk of such a narrow development focusing on skills is twofold. 
The strength of European education and learning policies could hardly 
lie in a concept which is not rooted in the European tradition, not con- 
sequently integrated into the whole policy (economic, social, educatio- 
nal) and not related to the achievement of overall goals, especially not in 
the long run. One of the strong points of the European tradition — close 
connections between general and vocational education and good general 
education for all — is jeopardised now |...]. The artificial division between 
general and vocational education does not withstand interrogation — nei- 
ther from a formal-logical nor a functional point of view. The attempt to 
incorporate them under the umbrella of skills, as vocational and soft skills, 
basic and high, generic and scientific is artificial and mainly disadvantageous 
for the second group. The relationships between them has to be redefi- 
ned, and some new paradigms (not just mechanisms) for their functional 
connections should be found, which is far more challenging (and mo- 
re difficult) for educational policy than the provision of basic or similar 
skills. It is perhaps easier to create a common approach to problems li- 
ke ‘skills shortage assessment’ than to address the question Europe once 
shared with UNESCO — ‘How to live together?’ But it does not make 
this question less important. 

Furthermore, there is a danger in the process of translating the Euro- 
pean policy at the national level. Considering the variety of approaches, 
traditions and learning cultures, training could be easily understood as 
drill, and skills acquisition implemented simply as short-term courses on 
elementary skills. Very strong orientation to employment would certainly 
lead to the reduction of funding for any other kind of education (such 
as civic education, intercultural and peace education), which is embed- 
ded in the fundaments of European history and community and is an 
inseparable part of its identity. Oriented to short-term goals, European 
societies will not have long-term and common solutions for challenges 
like ageing societies, mobile workforce, mixed societies, growing natio- 
nalism and aggression, fragile democracies and so forth. 


KEIKO YASUKAWA, MARY HAMILTON AND JEFF EVANS (2016) 
This reading illustrates the development of methodologies in com- 
parative research in the field of adult education and learning to in- 
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vestigate the potential impact on policy and public opinion of the 
outcomes of major survey data. In this example a team with experti- 
se in comparative research on adult literacy- Professors Keiko Yasu- 
kawa, University of Technology Sydney, Mary Hamilton, Lancaster 
University and Jeff Evans, Middlesex University- provide a content 
analysis of the ways in which the results from the PIAAC survey we- 
re reported across three countries, in three different languages (En- 
glish, French and Japanese). 


Yasukawa K., Hamilton M. and Evans J. (2016), A comparative analysis 
of national media responses to the OECD Survey of Adult Skills: policy making 
from the global to the local?, «Compare: A Journal of Comparative and In- 
ternational Education», DOI: 10.1080/03057925.2016.1158644. 


In this paper, we examine how findings from PIAAC - particularly 

the themes highlighted by the OECD in the relevant Country Notes — 
have entered into media discourse in participating countries. From the 
standpoint of sustainable policy and practice in adult and lifelong lear- 
ning, the extent of national media’s coverage of the PIAAC and their 
level of critical engagement with the OECD’s analysis of the findings is 
of interest. [...] We take a socio-material approach to the policy process 
that focuses on the travelling artefacts of the international assessments — 
the test items themselves, the numbers and data displays, and scientific, 
media and policy reports produced in relation to them — and the social 
relations and processes through which the tests are materialised within 
national contexts |...] 
The corpus of data we draw on was collected between October and 
December 2013 by inviting members of our professional networks to 
alert us to relevant media reports; this was supplemented by searches 
of online international newspaper databases (such as Nexis and Factiva) 
and the websites of key newspapers in each country. There are substan- 
tial challenges for media analysis in an age of networked, multi-lingual 
and multi-modal digital media where data sources occur in a variety of 
interconnected forms accessed by different audiences. These setups pro- 
duce trails of interconnected texts and artefacts including blogs, twe- 
ets, online reports and readers’ comments, photographs, videos and data 
charts. After our initial analysis, we needed to select a manageable and 
comparable sample of sources from these trails. Thus, in this paper, we 
focus on the coverage of the survey in a selection of key national daily 
newspapers in each country in the period immediately following publi- 
cation of the results on 8 October 2013. 

The selected articles in the French and Japanese press were read and 
analysed in their original languages, with headlines and quotations tran- 
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slated as necessary. We encountered numerous difficulties with the basic 
terminology of key words and concepts. 

The pattern of media coverage was similar in all three countries. The 
main articles appeared during the first two or three days after the re- 
sults were released, and were then quickly eclipsed by other news. The 
key issues identified by the OECD’s Country Note for each of the three 
countries appear to have strongly guided the focus of the media reports 
in the respective countries. For example the media reports for all three 
countries followed the Country Notes in identifying the country’s po- 
sition in the international league tables as the main headline news. The 
generational variations, whether deemed positive or negative, were ano- 
ther common area of attention. However, some of the OECD-identified 
key issues struggled to get taken up by the local press [...]. 

The headline findings were repeated briefly in later articles, where they 
were mentioned in relation to other surveys (particularly PISA) and used 
as evidence in debates about social and education issues. In the UK, all 
the print newspapers were connected to online news sites that included 
further links to commentary and data, and extensive reader comments 
on these sites brought an interactive dimension to the coverage. The le- 
vel of reader commentary in the Japanese and French media was harder 
to determine due to our more limited access to such sources through the 
news database and the newspapers’ online sites. 

In each of the countries there were issues of language and termino- 
logy, which were especially complicated where we needed to translate 
the original coverage from French or Japanese into English. In addition, 
some key terms, including literacy and numeracy, used by the OECD 
were not easy for the journalists to translate into everyday French and 
Japanese. As mentioned above, French papers wrote about ‘the written 
domaine) (l’écrit) or ‘reading’ (la lecture) and ‘calculation’, ‘figures’ or 
‘maths’. 

In the Japanese press, literacy was translated both as ‘reading com- 
prehension ability’ (CR Jm and as ‘academic ability’ CS JI). while nu- 
meracy was expressed as ‘numerical thinking/cognitive ability’ (ACHE 
#7)). Furthermore, PSTRE [assessment of ‘problem-solving in techno- 
logy rich environments’| was rarely translated in full, and the Japanese 
media used the terms IT skills or PC skills for what we assume to be re- 
ferences to PSTRE. These issues of language and terminology constrai- 
ned our ability to evaluate our effectiveness in capturing (via searches) 
the full corpus of relevant media reports, and introduced uncertainties 
in evaluating the media’s inter- pretation of the findings. 

Both numeracy and literacy were mentioned in the UK, with nume- 
racy continuing to enjoy equal status with literacy (rather than the ear- 
lier status as the ‘poor cousin’ of literacy) achieved under the Skills for 
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Life policy |[...]. ‘Literacy’ appears to be interpreted by the UK media in 
a traditional way as printed language, mainly books, while the digital 
forms and skills are ignored. This is despite the fact that the UK sample 
achieved a slightly higher proportion of top scorers (Levels 2 and 3) in 
PSTRE than the international average, and younger age groups did better 
than their elders. So there is an interesting, but complex, story to be told 
about the PSTRE findings that is not reflected in the early media reports. 

Japan’s ranking as the top scorer in L and N was analysed more care- 
fully in one report, for example, pointing to the difference between the 
overall average (where Japan came top in both) and the percent- age of 
the participants who were performing at level 5 in Literacy and Nume- 
racy (where Japan came fifth and seventh, respectively). But they did not 
discuss what these results tell us about what people at these different le- 
vels should be able to do with their literacy and numeracy in different 
contexts [...] 

Despite their different placements in the PIAAC league table, the me- 
dia coverage focused on negative findings in all three countries and this 
was carried through metaphorical language in the headlines and main 
body of the articles. Even the Japanese media, despite the country’s hi- 
gh ranking in Land N, reported on the ‘problem’ of digital skills. This 
genre of ‘blame’ works across the political spectrum, suggesting that 
PIAAC can be fitted into existing debates and policy agendas: it has ‘so- 
mething for everybody’. 

Media in all three countries, though not all papers within each, paid 
some attention to differences in performance according to other demo- 
graphic factors. At least two French papers noted that people born in and 
out of France performed differently, while one of the Japanese papers 
cited opinion that the low degree of disparity between the lowest scores 
and the highest scores was due to the low levels of immigration in Japan. 
In the UK, no attention was paid to migrant groups, even though there 
were differences that could have been reported. However, the propor- 
tion of those scoring at the lowest levels in the UK is compared with the 
proportion of high achievers and linked with other background varia- 
bles to make an argument about socio-economic inequalities within the 
country, as compared with other nations. In Japan, where the disparities 
according to educational qualifications and occupational factors were the 
smallest across the OECD countries, the media reported these as eviden- 
ce of the success of the country’s education system. 

Gender differences were not mentioned in the English or French 
press, despite there being important gender differences in Numeracy 
scores. As discussed above, the gender issues in Japan were not initially 
taken up there as a major focus, despite the OECD’s efforts to highlight 
the under-utilisation of women’s high-level skills in the Country Note. 


[...] 
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Despite an apparent interest in trends over time, none of the media 
in any country compared the PIAAC performance to the earlier IALS, 
even though the UK and France were participants in it. Comparisons 
or references to other international surveys, where made, are to PISA, 
which tends to be better known and understood by the media. In the 
UK, this omission is very significant since a story of improvement in li- 
teracy from these earlier assessments could have been told, rather than 
the prevalent narrative of panic and decline [...]. 

The French press drew out most explicit policy implications for adult 
learning, training and LLL policies. In contrast, the UK and Japanese 
press made few policy connections other than with schools. Perhaps this 
was because in the UK and Japan the younger generation performed no 
better than the older generation. This lack of generational difference — 
compared with the higher scores for the younger groups in most other 
countries — was taken to show a declining trend in young people’s per- 
formance, which was attributed to various causes within the education 
system, depending on the political leaning of the newspaper source (e.g. 
ineffective reforms of the curriculum, ‘dumbing down’ of qualifications, 
etc.) or to cultural or disciplinary issues among young people themsel- 
ves. The poorer performance in PSTRE, together with the low uptake 
of the computer-based form of the survey, raised questions for the Japa- 
nese about reasons behind this, and the government’s identification of 
this performance as an issue, as well as the need for re-examination of 
their IT education and integration of information and communications 
technology into schools, was reported. 

Media analysis is complex in an age of interconnected interactive di- 
gital media. To make the analysis manageable, we strictly constrained the 
sources included, and excluded online news sites and readers’ comments. 
Comparison proved difficult due to the differences of media industries 
across countries and translation problems with key concepts. For these 
reasons, our study was more challenging than expected. 

However, comparative studies such as this are important because 
they highlight the difficulties faced by international surveys themselves 
in working to influence policy across diverse contexts and languages. 
The analysis shows how, in each national case, particular aspects of the 
PIAAC results were foregrounded, depending not only on the perfor- 
mance measures themselves, but also on how accounts of the results we- 
re assembled to extend national cultural narratives and debates around 
education and social policy. The PIAAC acts as a policy intervention 
initially through framing public awareness of adult skills and persuasi- 
vely enrolling key national actors. The OECD itself actively mobilises 
media responses and offers copious (yet selective) resources to guide pu- 
blic interpretation of the findings, via Country Notes and press releases 
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simultaneous with the results, combined with an accessible interactive 
website and ongoing background briefings on economic and educa- 
tional issues. This serves to frame and shape media coverage in national 
contexts, and provides a credible evidence base that is hardly contested 
in the ensuing media discourse, at least in the short term. Importantly, 
the OECD material summarises complex data that are otherwise not 
easy for journalists to quickly access and absorb. It inevitably directs at- 
tention to particular facts and issues in a format that is easy to translate 
into press reports and headline news. 

The national media report the results with varying degrees of alarm, 
celebration or complacency [...] but all countries treat them as significant 
headline-worthy news and articulate them within existing national preoc- 
cupations. Consequently, the OECD’ agenda is not uniformly reflected 
in the media coverage. Some key points are ignored or re-interpreted in 
the context of ongoing national assumptions, definitions and debates, and 
others are selectively appropriated to mount new arguments within existing 
local debates. In particular, the national media diverged from the OECD’s 
agendas in their treatment of LLL policies (in Japan and the UK at least), 
digital aspects of skills and some demographic differences and inequali- 
ties, such as those relating to gender, migrant populations and class. The 
PIAAC is explicitly intended to inform national LLL policies, but LLL 
and adult education appear to be less easy for journalists to grasp and di- 
scuss compared to initial schooling, which is never far away from public 
debate. Thus, the role of the newspaper media was largely that of framing, 
filtering and simplifying the OECD» reports of the findings in line with 
existing cultural narratives. These simplified messages are then amplified 
and incorporated within popular public discourse through repetition in 
related stories over time. 

The media are often accused of biased and superficial coverage of key 
policy issues. However, our close investigation revealed more about the 
dynamics of news production in relation to a specialist news object like 
an international adult skills survey. We conclude that the media’s role in 
translating PIAAC’s global agenda into local policy action is understan- 
dably limited due to industry demands to rapidly produce newsworthy 
material from the available information; and indeterminate depending 
on national contextual factors, which help constitute what will be reco- 
gnised by their readership as an interesting story 
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CHAPTER 3 


WHAT TO COMPARE? 
COMPARATIVE ISSUES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Regina Egetenmeyer 


1. Introduction 


As discussed in previous chapters, comparative research in adult edu- 
cation has long been characterised by its fragmentary results and rather 
limited output (Reischmann and Bron Jr 2008). It is still frequently con- 
ducted in small research projects by single researchers. At the same time, 
there are several interdisciplinary research projects currently in develop- 
ment that focus on issues related to adult education. Such research is fre- 
quently driven by international (political) organisations such as the EU, 
UNESCO or the OECD and linked to the availability of international 
datasets (e.g. AES, CVTS, PIAAC) (Egetenmeyer 2014, 2015). This chap- 
ter concentrates on adult education in a broad sense, focusing on issues 
and contexts that support adult learning. In many cases, the reasons for 
and goals of adult learning cannot be categorised as either only for pro- 
fessional goals or only for personal/social goals. This is why research in 
this field cannot easily be divided into the separate fields of research on 
general adult education and research on professional continuing education. 

According to this understanding of comparative adult education, 
the field of practice to be researched differs broadly from initial formal 
school education (hereinafter referred to as school education). Contexts, 
providers, organisations, reasons, goals, learners in adult education — to 
name just a few — differ substantially from school education. This is why 
comparative research in adult education raises some fundamental ques- 
tions: What are the specific features of comparative adult education as 
opposed to comparative school education? What are the central clusters 
of research issues in comparative adult education? What are the (inter) 
disciplinary relations of comparative adult education to other (compara- 
tive) research fields in education and beyond? 

Comparative education can be defined as: 


an interdisciplinary subfield of education studies that systematically ex- 
amines the similarities and differences between educational systems in 
two or more national or cultural contexts, and their interactions with 
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intra- and extra-educational environments. Its specific object is educa- 
tional systems examined from a cross-cultural (or cross-national, cross- 
regional) perspective through the systematic use of the comparative 
method, for the advancement of theoretical understanding and theory 
building (Manson 2011: 215). 


In her analysis of comparative education, Manson calls it a field with 
specific methods and objectives. Comparative adult education, however, 
is far from reaching that stage and the linkage to comparative school ed- 
ucation is weak, consisting mainly in borrowing methodological aspects 
from the latter for the further development of comparative adult education. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, comparative research in adult education 
frequently draws on a classic definition by Charters and Hilton (1989: 3) 
which emphasises that comparative research is not merely placing ‘side 
by side, of data, but involves an attempt to understand why differences 
and similarities occur and what their significance might be. With re- 
gard to the methodological discourse in comparative education, a coun- 
try perspective, based on the idea of the nation state, should be changed 
to a context perspective, as globalisation has created new «educational 
spaces which belong exclusively to neither nations nor systems» (Green 
2003: 93). While a system perspective may be highly relevant for the 
comparative analysis of formal, school-based education, it may be far less 
appropriate for adult education, which is characterised by a highly di- 
verse range of providers, levels and modes of learning. This means that 
the influence of countries, nations or states on adult education is weaker 
than on school education, as the links of adult education to its state con- 
text are much smaller. Taking countries as the basis for comparison in 
adult education may therefore not lead to an adequate basis for the in- 
terpretation of similarities and differences. Moreover, transnational de- 
velopments — as mentioned below — may be helpful in the interpretation 
of similarities and differences. This is why this chapter argues for the 
need for designing adequate contexts for comparison in adult education. 
Comparative research in adult education will then compare phenomena 
in adult education in different contexts and will research the influence 
ofthese contexts on the phenomena in question. 

It is advisable therefore to focus on issues in adult education, which 
can be compared between different contexts. Following this approach, 
comparative adult education can be understood as a specific perspective 
in adult education research (rather than a method or a research field in its 
own right), one that stresses interrelations and contexts of comparison: 


The comparative study of education is not a discipline: it is a context. It 
allows for the interaction of perspectives arising out of a number of so- 
cial science disciplines and from a wide range of national backgrounds. 
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It allows for a greater understanding or the interrelationship of educa- 
tional variables through the analysis of similar and different educational 
outcomes of [...] case studies (Broadfoot 1977: 133). 


This context-based perspective is even more important for adult edu- 
cation. Adult and continuing education is deeply integrated into societal, 
cultural, labour-market and international contexts. Rarely is adult edu- 
cation offered by state actors. The provision of adult education is highly 
dependent on the engagement of other societal actors (e.g. the market 
and civil society). This means that, in contrast to school education, adult 
education is rarely compulsory. Moreover, the provision of adult edu- 
cation can change at a much faster rate, depending on the influence of 
the context (e.g. financial situation, learning needs, targets of providers, 
participation rate). Due to this influence, adult education provision has 
to be highly responsive to its context. Studying the contexts and their 
interrelationships in the research situation can be understood as a central 
feature of comparative research in adult education. 

By emphasising contexts (rather than states) as a comparative perspec- 
tive (e.g. liberal adult education provision by trade unions compared to 
liberal adult education by religious providers in Europe; adult education 
studies at the University of Würzburg compared to the University of 
Florence), the state-based perspective will become less precise and the 
comparative perspective can become more precise. Furthermore, a main 
context for comparison is defined, which can further be researched con- 
cerning its influencing contexts (e.g. the Core Curriculum for Adult Ed- 
ucation of the German Association for Educational Research on Studies 
at the University of Würzburg; the influence of the Bologna Process on 
both studies). The research on these interrelating contexts can form a 
central basis for the interpretation of similarities and differences. 


2. Comparative adult education as an issue of relationships 


Comparison in education research is becoming more complex, due to 
the issues raised by the internationalisation and globalisation of societies, 
the increasing influence of international organisations, and transnational 
developments (Welsch 1999). In many cases, it is not only or mainly the 
nation state that influences an educational context. Adult education con- 
texts also have to be understood in their interdependencies with other 
(non-national) contexts. These can be educational and non-educational 
contexts, supra- and transnational contexts, cultural and societal contexts, 
community contexts or other contexts of adult learning (e.g. working con- 
text, leisure contexts). Comparative research into adult education needs to 
identify research contexts or cases that are interrelated. Early researchers 
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in comparative education claimed that learning about their own context 
was their ultimate goal: «The practical value of studying, in a right spirit 
and with scholarly accuracy, the working of foreign systems of education 
is that it will result in our being better fitted to study and understand our 
own» (Sadler 1900, reprint 1964: 310). Sadler refers to the situation that 
comparative education does not compare two contexts in the same way 
and with the same goal. Comparative research does not gain equal results 
from each researched context. Moreover, there are one or more main con- 
texts upon which comparative research is focused. Other contexts will be 
used for mirroring the main context. Other contexts will be researched 
for making interrelations, working on similarities, differences and/or in- 
terpretations as well as explanations. This approach is based on an under- 
standing of comparative education that studies the ‘relationship networks’ 
(Schriewer 2000) of the object of research and its contexts. This context- 
based perspective forms a central element of comparative research. Re- 
search investigations in comparative adult education need to define the 
contexts of the researched objectives and questions. 

One of the frequently cited frameworks for comparative education is 
a cube developed by Bray and Thomas (1995: 475). The authors outline 
three dimensions of ‘A Framework for Comparative Educational Analysis’. 
They distinguish between geographical/locational levels, non-locational 
demographic groups, and aspects of education and society, arguing that 
the combination of these three dimensions has to be taken into account 
for the definition of research in comparative education. This cube al- 
ready starts to differentiate different locational levels, arguing that a pure 
country-comparison is too limited, narrowing phenomena in education. 
As early as the 1990s, some researchers criticised the strong focus on the 
national level in comparative education. But nevertheless, the cube inte- 
grates a level-based perspective, assuming that the lower levels are com- 
pletely integrated in the upper levels. Cross-, trans- and supranational 
influences and interdependencies are not taken into account. 

The context perspective proposed in this paper breaks down the 
purely hierarchical perspective into an interdependent perspective of re- 
lating contexts. It argues that a territorial perspective (geographic/loca- 
tional) hardly makes sense in 2016. Adult education and its formation is 
not bounded solely by territorial borders. Rather, it is influenced by di- 
verse societal and historical contexts. Thus, adult education contexts in 
two different countries may be more similar than adult education con- 
texts within one country. Moreover, the above mentioned discourse on 
transnational developments leads to a perspective that identifies contexts 
within their interrelations to other contexts. Whereas the cube was de- 
veloped from the perspective of school education and the strong influ- 
ence of relevant state sectors, adult education is integrated in society in 
more diverse, fluid and diffuse ways. 
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Figure 3.1 — A Framework for Comparative Educational Analysis. [Bray and Thomas 1995: 475] 
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Likewise, the other two dimensions also have to be modified to fit into 
the research and practice field of adult education. Adult education stud- 
ies participants, non-participants and learners with a learning, education 
and social biography that has a fundamental impact on their learning and 
educational habits. Adult education research shows that adults’ educational 
biography, migration biography, employment situation, civic engagement 
and gender have a strong impact on their learning and education. This is 
why this dimension has to be modified to address the research differences 
in adult education compared to school education. The dimension ‘aspects 
of education and of society’ needs to be modified according to the research 
structure of adult education, as will be outlined below. 

Whereas Bray, Adamson and Mason (2014) in newer publications 
have partly broken down all three dimensions into research units (places, 
systems, times, etc.), this chapter adapts the ‘cube perspective’ to com- 
parative research in adult education. It defines three dimensions for the 
development of research questions in comparative adult education: (1) 
transnational contexts, (2) provision and effect and (3) (non-)participants 
and learners. 

e Transnational contexts form the spatial perspective «in which an “edu- 
cational” object of comparison is located» (Manson 2011: 163): the 
cross-contextual dimension. 

e The dimension provision and effects focuses on research questions in 
adult education. 
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e The provision contexts have to be interrelated with (non-)participants 
and learners in adult education. This aspect forms a third dimension in 
its own right. Adult education provision and effects can only be re- 
searched in relation to the biographies and demographic backgrounds 
of (non-)participants and learners in adult education. 


The main arguments for the further development of the Bray and 
Thomas cube for comparative research in adult education are: (1) Adult 
education is fundamentally different from school education, both in terms 
of provision and in terms of adult learners. Furthermore, adult education 
as a discipline has research categories that differ from school education. 
Research categories in adult education are more deeply interrelated with 
the specific situation of adult education practice as it is outlined above. This 
means that research issues have a configuration that differs from school edu- 
cation. (2) Based on transnational developments, a shift from a hierarchical, 
vertical or horizontal perspectives of comparative contexts to an interre- 
lated perspective of contexts is needed. While the horizontal perspective 
looks at contexts alongside each other (Bray, Adamson and Mason 2014), 
the vertical perspective provides analysis of the macro-, meso- and micro- 
levels. This means, for example, that phenomena at the micro-level are re- 
searched concerning their influences on the macro- and meso-level. The 
hierarchical perspective would research the direct interactions between the 
macro level and the meso- and micro-levels, and so on. The transnational 
perspective, by contrast, focuses on contexts. Studying the formation and 
configuration of the relationships between different contexts is a distinct 
part of the comparative research question. 

Studying just one aspect of adult education in different countries and 
specific demographic groups does not meet the needs of research designs 
in comparative adult education. Instead, research designs may need to 
define the focus of provision and effects in adult education and identify rel- 
evant transnational contexts. How the contexts under research relate to each 
other forms the central issue of comparative interpretation. The ques- 
tion concerning similarities and differences as well as their interpretation 
through reasonable hypotheses is based on the contexts being researched 
and the relations that exist between them. During the whole research 
process, it is essential to reflect on the influence of the biographical and 
demographic characteristics of the respective (non-)participants and learn- 
ers. A comparative study on workplace learning in two companies, for 
example, should take account of both the organisational influence and 
the educational biographies of the learners. For example, researchers 
comparing National Qualifications Frameworks need to analyse the in- 
fluence of the respective countries and that of the European Union. A 
central point is the interrelation of transnational contexts with the rel- 
evant aspect of adult education. 
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Figure 3.2 — A Relationship Model for Comparative Research in Adult Education. 
[Author’s own] 


(non)participants & learners 


transnational contexts 


sectors: state — market — civil society 
time: past (interpretations) — curent — future (perspective) 


Furthermore, the relevant societal sector (state, market, civil soci- 
ety) of adult education has to be reflected when developing the research 
question. It can be expected that the contexts, provision and effects, 
(non-)participants and learners as well as their interrelations are highly 
dependent on the societal sectors which influence the research context. 
The second edition of Bray, Adamson and Mason’s Comparative Educa- 
tion Research (2014: 423) also includes a time perspective. This perspec- 
tive stresses that the context of educational phenomena is influenced by 
the respective time, and that comparative education can also compare 
educational phenomena in different times (e.g. present and 20 years ago). 

Research in comparative adult education needs to reflect these inter- 
relations. Comparative research in adult education needs to respect the 
practices and research of the discipline. Research issues in adult educa- 
tion emerge also as comparative issues. These categories are named here 
as provision and effects of adult education and adults learning. Doing 
comparative research in adult education means interrelating the research 
clusters and categories of the discipline with two further dimensions. The 
first dimension concerns (non-)participants and learners in adult educa- 
tion and learning: provision and effects in adult education depend on the 
respective (non-)participants and learners. This has to be taken into ac- 
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count when identifying comparative research issues in adult education. 
This identification is essential for making a more precise assessment of 
the provision aspect. The second dimension involves the recognition 
that interrelating transnational contexts form the comparative transna- 
tional contexts. Comparative research in adult education has to identify 
the contexts that will be compared and the relevant interrelated contexts 
that influence the comparison. 


3. Issues in comparative adult education 
3.1 Policies 


One of the currently central fields in comparative adult education is 
the comparative analysis of policies in lifelong learning and their inter- 
relation with different contexts. These contexts are the ones that influ- 
ence the development and existence of policies in lifelong learning (e.g. 
international organisations, regional laws, economy). This has to be con- 
sidered in the context of the engagement of international organisations 
(such as the EU, UNESCO/UIL, OECD, World Bank) in the promotion 
of lifelong learning. It frequently includes the formulation of policies, 
which in some cases target adult education directly and in others target 
adult education through a general concept of lifelong learning (Schem- 
mann 2007; Bray, Adamson and Mason 2014). Studies can also be driven 
by, interrelated with, or critical of the policies to be analysed. Research 
acts in this context as a policy-driver and/or disciplinary configuration, 
and this aspect also needs to be reflected (Egetenmeyer 2015). 


The Network on Policy Studies in Adult Education of the European 
Society of Research on the Education of Adults (ESREA) has recent- 
ly worked on the analysis of the background developments of inter- 
national policies towards adult education suggesting investigation of 
decision-making processes, including appropriation and resistance by a 
multiplicity of political actors (Holford and Milana 2014: 7). 


With this approach, the network provides important research results 
for the interpretation of the different transnational influences on adult 
education policies. Thereby, it focuses on the educational policy of the 
European Union as one of the most important interpretative models. The 
Europeanisation process refers not only to the vertical dimension (EU- 
member state); it is also characterised by horizontal dynamics (nation 
state-nation state). The horizontal dynamics result from the exchange 
of ideas, power and policies between member states’ actors, created by 
the context provided by the EU. The horizontal process creates a culture 
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of cooperation, which includes the harmonisation of ideas and policies 
between the member states or between a member and a non-member 
state. Horizontal linkages put pressure on actors without the involve- 
ment of supranational institutions. Horizontal cooperation may also cre- 
ate linkages to other transnational organisations and non-EU members 
(Klatt 2014: 65). 

This perspective is supported by results of ad-hoc comparisons un- 
dertaken during the 2015 Würzburg Winter School on Comparative 
Studies in Adult and Lifelong Learning (Egetenmeyer 2016). The stud- 
ies support the linkage between EU educational policies and the educa- 
tional policies of non-EU members (for India see also Singh, Bora and 
Egetenmeyer [forthcoming)). 

Schemmann (2007) compared the lifelong learning policies of inter- 
national organisations: the OECD, UNESCO, the World Bank and the 
EU. He analysed them using globalisation and internationalisation theo- 
ries. Alongside policies, he also analysed the institutions’ activities, action 
strategies, and the results they achieved. From the perspective of com- 
parative research in adult education, the action strategies are especially 
interesting. Each of these international organisations have nation states 
as their members, but they do not have direct intervention authority in 
educational issues. Education remains the responsibility of the member 
states. Nevertheless, international organisations developed action strate- 
gies that govern member states in their policies (e.g. public benchmarks 
in adult education participation in Europe show member states how they 
compare to other member states). This can lead to a political reaction. 
Thereby the action strategies (e.g. the EU’s Open Method of Coordi- 
nation, UNESCO’s educational reporting or the OECD’s peer-review 
processes) become a central issue, as efficacy is a central element for in- 
terpreting the transnational influence of international policies. 

One key comparative study in the field of comparative policy studies 
in adult education is Holford et al. (2008). The authors researched life- 
long learning policies in thirteen northern, eastern and central European 
countries. The study covers ‘Population, Labour Market Trends and Pat- 
terns of Participation’, "The European Union and Lifelong Learning’, ‘Use 
of Lifelong Learning Concepts in National Policies’ and other topics in 
this field. Furthermore, the study aims to provide a comparative typol- 
ogy of approaches towards lifelong learning (in Europe). The study and 
its chapters refer to the different contexts that have to be researched and 
taken into account for the interpretation of similarities and differences 
between national policies in lifelong learning. It explores the interrela- 
tions between national and European policies in lifelong learning but 
also the impact of demographics and labour market factors on national 
policies towards lifelong learning. The study tests two comparative ty- 
pologies (Esping-Andersen 1993; Aiginger and Guger 2006; Björnaväld 
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2001) for a comparative interpretation cluster of national lifelong learn- 
ing policies. Both typologies have been used in comparative research in 
lifelong learning. The study concludes that neither typology works for 
developing types of lifelong learning policies and practices by which 
countries can be differentiated. Other studies focus on regions for the 
comparative research of adult education policies (Agentur für Erwach- 
senen- und Weiterbildung 2016). 

Comparative adult education research with a focus on policy issues 
is frequently aimed at supporting policy development. An important 
example is Federighi’s (2013) analysis of research results within the EU 
Research Framework Programmes (see Selected Readings Chapter 1). The 
analysis ofthe different data can also be understood as a comparison that 
seeks to identify similarities in the country-based dataset. The analysis of 
Federighi does not work on simplified similarities. Moreover, it provides 
a new relational perspective based on the differences between European 
countries. It takes a development perspective for the interpretation of 
similarities, thereby identifying a new perspective towards the develop- 
ment of adult education in Europe. 


3.2 Professional situation 


Comparisons of the professional situation in adult education focus on 
the people working in the field, comparing matters such as: their quali- 
fications, their working contexts, their abilities and competences, their 
training possibilities as well as the academic context of adult education. 
Although professionalisation in adult education can be understood as a 
central foundation for enhancing the quality of provision, there are very 
few broad comparative studies in this field. In contrast, research on pro- 
fessionalisation forms a broad field in adult education in Germany (Lud- 
wig and Baldauf-Bergmann 2010). Nevertheless, several international 
research networks have been developed in recent years, working on the 
issue of professionalisation in adult education from an international per- 
spective. The work of these networks also includes comparative perspec- 
tives. Two networks have been developed and initiated by the German 
Institute for Adult Education. (Besides the European Network on Q- 
Act-Conference/Qualify-to-Teach, there is also the Network on the 
Professionalisation of Adult Teachers and Educators in countries of the 
Asia-Europe Meeting Education and Research Hub for Lifelong Learn- 
ing [ASEM Hub for LLL]). ESREA has also developed a Research Net- 
work on Adult Educators, Trainers and their Professional Development. 

Most of these studies give interesting insights, including comparative 
perspectives, rather than doing genuine comparative research as defined 
above. They give insights into selected aspects of professionalisation rather 
than analysing the interdependencies and interrelations of different con- 
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texts. This situation can be explained by the diverse professional situa- 
tions of people working in adult education. The situation is already very 
heterogeneous within different social sectors in local contexts. Therefore, 
comparative categories need to be developed that have equivalencies and 
realities in different transnational contexts. (If we start to compare the 
working conditions of adult learning professionals, for example, we have 
to identify professionals in the different contexts to develop a compara- 
tive research category.) 

A number of initial studies exist to provide an insight into the pro- 
fessional situation in adult education. The situation of professionals in 
adult learning is researched in the ALPINE study (Research voor Beleid 
2008; Osborne 2009) as part ofa project financed by the European Com- 
mission. Based on ad-hoc data gathering, the study gives an insight into 
employers, tasks, positions, career paths and the employment situation 
of professionals in adult learning. In a follow-up study, a similar consor- 
tium developed the so-called Key-Competences-Model for professionals 
supporting adult learning in Europe (Research voor Beleid 2010). The 
perspective of transnationally relevant professional competences in adult 
education is the subject of several studies, including studies research- 
ing different (national) contexts for formulating transnationally valid 
professional competences in adult education (Lattke and Nuissl 2008; 
Bernhardsson and Lattke 2011, 2012; Zarifis and Papadimitriou 2014; 
Wahlgren 2016). Comparative studies on teaching cultures and the pro- 
fessional identities ofadult educators are an important perspective in sev- 
eral studies (Peters, Latham, Ragland and Conaghy 2008; Bernhardsson 
and Lattke 2012a). Comparative research on instruments for the valida- 
tion of adult educators’ competences examines the use and implementa- 
tion of these instruments (Sava and Shah 2015). 

From a macro perspective, the ASEM Network on the Professional- 
isation of Adult Teachers and Educators in ASEM countries carries out 
research in different regions in Europe and Asia (Egetenmeyer and Nuissl 
2010). Based on Freidson’s theoretical approach toward professionalism, 
Doyle, Egetenmeyer, Singai and Devi (2016) analyse German, British 
and Indian organisations supporting and monitoring professionalisation 
in adult and lifelong learning. With the advent of the Bologna Process, 
the study of Masters programmes in various European countries also be- 
came a topic of research (Lattke 2012; Boffo et al. 2016). 

This overview shows a need for developing categories that can be 
compared in the context of transnational research on professionalisa- 
tion in adult education. It seems that European educational policies have 
created comparative categories (e.g. competences, validation, Masters 
programmes) that are external to the academic terminology of adult 
education. Future work on professionalisation in adult education needs 
critical reflection on this situation from a disciplinary perspective. It is 
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necessary to develop comparative categories and terminologies that are 
closely linked to the disciplinary discourse in adult education. This will 
avoid a non-critical use ofa terminology introduced by international po- 
litical organisations, which often lacks academic reflection. 


3.3 Providers and Institutions 


Like the professional situation, providers and institutions in adult edu- 
cation also vary considerably. There are several reasons for this. First, the 
role ofthe state, the economy and civil society/third sector in adult (and 
continuing) education is quite different from context to context. Only 
some countries (e.g. Switzerland) and regions (e.g. all German regions) 
have laws pertaining to adult and continuing education. Second, employ- 
ers’ engagement in continuing education depends on firm size, industry, 
employee positions, trade unions and the economic cycle (Dämmrich, 
Vono de Vilhena and Reichart 2014). And third, the role of civil soci- 
ety also varies from context to context. As the development of providers 
and the formation of institutions strongly depend on these dynamic con- 
texts, giving an overview of the institutional situation in a limited con- 
text would be a challenging task. Nevertheless, research provides selected 
comparative insights into providers and institutions in adult education. 

Based on a comparative research project within the EU Research 
Framework Programme, Saar and Ure (2013) developed a typology of 
‘lifelong learning systems’ from a sociological perspective. They derive 
and interrelate the typology with several societal factors such as a coun- 
try’s education and training system, the skill formation systems as well as 
forms of capitalism. These can be used for testing the influence of these 
societal aspects on the formation of adult education institutions. These 
macro-perspectives on differentiation between types of ‘knowledge so- 
cieties’ can also be found in Green (2006) and, with a special focus on 
the Nordic welfare state model, in Rubenson (2006). Several studies 
research the influence of varieties of capitalism (individual perspective) 
and the welfare-state regimes (societal perspective) on the development 
of (national) adult learning systems (cf. Desjardins and Rubenson 2013; 
Rees 2013). For a comparative analysis, the methodological perspective 
should also be taken into account (e.g. Ebbinghaus 2012). 

The institutional focus in adult education research has most commonly 
fallen on institutions of higher education. In recent years, there has been an 
increasing focus of research on adult learners in higher education environ- 
ments. The volume edited by Slowey and Schuetze (2012) on higher educa- 
tion and lifelong learners is one of the central studies in this field. It focuses 
on the engagement of higher education in non-traditional or adult learn- 
ing in different countries. Although the structure may look like a classical 
cross-country study, the introduction and epilogue relate the topic to other 
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contexts ofthe relational model for comparative adult education outlined 
above. In an inductive manner, it identifies a typology of target groups of 
non-traditional (adult) learners in higher education (second chance learners, 
underrepresented learners, deferrers, recurrent learners, returners, refreshers, 
learners in later life) (ibidem: 15) and the main conceptions of lifelong learn- 
ing provision (life stage, mode of study, type of programme, organisation 
of provision) (ibidem: 13). The study provides a strong link to the perspec- 
tive of (non-)participants in adult education and the question of equality 
in the provision of adult learning. The epilogue differentiates learning in 
higher education according to the different types of institutions involved 
(polytechnics, universities, etc.), creating a developed landscape of lifelong 
learning. It shows the provision of lifelong learning to be less available at 
(elite) universities than at polytechnics or adult education institutions but 
also more homogenous than in continuing education or work-based learn- 
ing (ibidem: 286). This triangle of provision, (non-)participants and institu- 
tional constitution of adult learning also offers a focus for other researchers 
in the field of comparative studies in lifelong learning in higher education 
(Remdisch and Beiten 2016; Field, Schmidt-Hertha and Waxenegger 2016). 

For several years, the UNESCO Institute for Lifelong Learning has 
supported an initiative for the development of the Global Network of 
Learning Cities (GNLC). It stresses the role of the public authorities in 
supporting education and learning for society as a whole (Osborne, Ke- 
arns and Yang 2013). The comparative research of the GNLC in differ- 
ent regions studies the communal engagement of learning cities. Han 
and Makino (2013, 2014), for example, distinguish between a ‘commu- 
nity relation model’ (collective approach) and the European emphasis on 
human resources (individual approach). 


3.4 Educational provision and participants 


The current state of comparative knowledge about adult educational 
provision is rather undeveloped. Hefler and Markowitsch (2013) distinguish 
between seven types of formal adult education: basic skill programmes, sec- 
ond-chance education, higher education programmes, (re)-training, custom- 
ised vocational programmes, continuing higher education and continuing 
professional education. They break down existing formal adult education 
opportunities by variety in institutions and length/content of programmes, 
and compare these between different European countries. A similar typol- 
ogy of non-formal and other adult education options is not available. 

Comparative research about educational provision can be found in- 
directly in studies that research participants, non-participants and learn- 
ers in adult education. The interdisciplinary research on participation 
and equality in adult education analyses participation as an indicator of 
the supply of non-formal learning provision for adults. In this context, 
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research on participation in adult education can also be understood as 
research on education provision: by focusing on the question of who is 
participating in adult education, the research also looks at who is provid- 
ing adult and continuing education and in which context. 

Roosmaa and Saar (2010, 2012) analyse data from the Adult Educa- 
tion Survey. They take a theoretical perspective on institutional employ- 
ment and labour-market structures in different countries. From a macro 
perspective, the study identifies institutional regimes that are analysed 
comparatively with the AES country data. The study interrelates the 
adult and continuing education supply with the situation of the corre- 
sponding economic context (skill formation in different types of politi- 
cal economies; innovation, demand for skills and training; occupational 
and qualification structure). The authors identify positive interrelations 
between participation in non-formal learning and the distribution of oc- 
cupations (instead of qualifications). Furthermore, the researchers find 
adult education participation to have a positive impact on the reduction 
of inequalities suffered by low-skilled workers. This macro-perspective 
gives a new insight for the comparative analysis of participation data in 
adult education. Based on these studies, Markowitsch, Kapplinger and 
Hefler (2013) differentiate five welfare-state regimes (social democratic, 
conservative, familiaristic/sub-protective, liberal, neo-liberal and neo- 
conservative). The authors identify several similar developments of firm- 
provided trainings in the countries under research (based on CVTS-data). 
But there are several open questions — especially developments between 
CVTS 1 and CVTS 3 data, which cannot be explained by these regimes. 
Dämmrich, Vono de Vilhena and Reichart (2014) also research country- 
specific characteristics of participation in adult learning using the AES 
data. They find factors such as a focus on education and innovation in 
a country, a lower unemployment rate and a higher union presence to 
contribute to increased non-formal employer-sponsored adult learning. 
Boeren, Nicaise and Baert (2010) develop a model emphasising the in- 
terdependency of individual decisions and education institutions’ per- 
ceptions. This is interrelated with other influences on the individual 
micro-level and educational meso level. Groenez, Desmedt and Nicaise 
(2007) also show how the interrelations between the economy, the la- 
bour market, social security and labour market policy, education, cul- 
ture/values and demography influence participation in lifelong learning. 


3.5 Learning and competences 


Adult learning does not only take place in the context of education 
provision. There are also informal and incidental ways of adult learning, 
which happen during other activities (e.g. work or leisure). This is why 
learning — and competences as one result of learning — form a distinct as- 
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pect ofresearch in adult education. Comparative adult learning is a little 
researched field. The development of comparative adult learning will rely 
on the identification of comparative categories. Egetenmeyer (2011, 2012) 
identified categories of learning subjects, motivation, learning methods, 
resources and results for the comparative research of informal learning at 
the workplace. A comparative analysis of welfare regimes, learning mo- 
tivation and the experiences of adults in formal adult education is avail- 
able in Boeren, Nicaise, Roosmaa and Saar (2012). 

The 2013 PIAAC report (OECD 2013; Rammstedt 2013) has made 
adults’ competences in literacy, numeracy and problem solving in tech- 
nology-rich environments a focus of comparative research. Based on a 
standardised series of tests, adults between the ages of 16 and 65 in 24 
countries were surveyed concerning these competences. Taking into ac- 
count the fact that these results and the so-called competences are obvi- 
ously limited to such narrow definitions as are necessary for this kind of 
research, the data give new insights into comparative research in adult 
education. Although the international lifelong learning community ap- 
preciates the availability of the dataset and has high expectations con- 
cerning research possibilities, there have also been criticisms regarding 
the missing perspective of the wider benefits of adult learning beyond 
the economic (e.g. Holm 2014). 

In the Skills and Labour Market to Raise Youth Employment (SALM) 
project, a research group at the University of Florence links competences 
to higher education supply and demand in the social economy (Boffo 2012; 
Boffo, Federighi and Torlone 2015). This was researched in a comparative 
perspective in six European contexts. The study makes visible the inter- 
relations between context, participants, labour market and globalisation. 

Beside the studies exploring the impact on competences, there are also 
studies comparing the wage return of participation in adult education. 
In addition to individual differences (based on education and employ- 
ment), these studies also find differences relating to engagement in formal 
as opposed to non-formal adult education and concerning the clustering 
of countries according to welfare regimes. Triventi and Barone (2014) 
use data from the International Adult Literacy Survey from the 1990s. 


4. Conclusion 


In summary, issues in adult education have been studied extensively 
using non-comparative methodologies, but comparative methodologies 
have been used much less frequently. This means there is much poten- 
tial for comparative research projects. Furthermore, current transnational 
developments provide more and more insights for understanding educa- 
tional phenomena in a global and transnational perspective. 
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Comparative studies undertaken by single researchers and with a nar- 
row focus on educational theories seem to have very few connections to 
each other. At the same time, interdisciplinary comparative research proj- 
ects are underway that focus on issues in adult education that interrelate 
much more extensively. These studies use (quantitative) data provided by 
international organisations. This situation makes it obvious that interna- 
tional policies have a strong influence on how issues in comparative adult 
education are researched. Furthermore, the results show that phenomena 
need to be studied from a broad interdisciplinary perspective to be under- 
stood in a comparative way. It can be expected that the interdisciplinary 
approach will characterise comparative adult education research in the fu- 
ture. Researchers in adult education need to work together with colleagues 
from different disciplines to get deeper insights. To that end, available da- 
tasets from international organisations can be used. This shows the links 
not only between contexts and phenomena in adult education but also to 
other theories, data and knowledge outside the educational perspective. 

Although international organisations are now providing rich datasets, it 
should be kept in mind that these datasets are provided by political organ- 
isations and not by the academic community in adult education. This means 
that the decisions as to which data are collected follow a political rationale, 
not an (inter)disciplinary academic one. For comparative research in adult 
education, this means that the available datasets have to be translated into aca- 
demic terminology to interrelate them with available disciplinary knowledge. 

This overview of issues in comparative research has also shown that 
the perspective of participants and non-participants is a central cross-di- 
mension for all research in (comparative) adult education. Adult education 
can only be analysed based on an understanding of who participates and 
who does not. Participant orientation is in this way not only a key didac- 
tical basis for adult education but also a crucial perspective for research. 

Transnational developments that disconnect educational phenomena 
from narrow regional or national contexts require that the comparison 
of contexts becomes a central issue in comparative research. This issue is 
especially challenging for comparative research in adult education as not 
only comparable categories (what) but also comparable contexts (where, 
when and which) have to be identified and specified according to the re- 
search issue. In most cases, research cannot expect to use previously de- 
fined and tested categories or contexts. Testing categories and contexts 
in juxtaposition is a starting point for comparative research in adult edu- 
cation. Having finalised a juxtaposition, interrelating the data between 
the main contexts but also to other interrelating contexts is a central is- 
sue for the interpretation of similarities and differences of data. Only the 
interrelation to other contexts can explain similarities and differences. 
This approach can shed light on transnational interrelations, which are 
crucial for understanding contemporary phenomena in adult education. 
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Selected Readings 


MARK Bray, BOB ADAMSON AND MARK Mason (2014) 

This book is a key introduction to comparative education. It provides 
the reader with an introduction to numerous approaches to compara- 
tive education and provides important foundations upon which to build 
links between comparative adult education and comparative educa- 
tion. Its approach towards comparative units gives an insight into issues 
in comparative research in education. The excerpt given here includes 
a discussion of the Bray and Thomas cube introduced in the foregoing 
chapter (figure 3.1). 


Bray M., Adamson B., Mason M. (2014), Introduction, in Bray M., Ad- 
amson B., Mason M. (eds.), Comparative Education Research: Approaches and 
Methods (2°* ed.), Comparative Education Research Centre, University 
of Hong Kong, Hong Kong, 1-11. 


At the beginning of his classic book, Comparative Method in Education, 
George Bereday (1964: 7) asserted that from the viewpoint of method, 
comparative education was entering the third phase of its history. The first 
phase, he suggested, spanned the 19" century, «was inaugurated by the first 
scientifically minded comparative educator, Marc-Antoine Jullien de Paris 
in 1817», and might be called the period of borrowing. Bereday characte- 
rized its emphasis as cataloguing descriptive data, following which com- 
parison of the data was undertaken in order to make available the best 
practices of one country with the intention of copying them elsewhere. 
Bereday’s second phase, which occupied the first half of the 20" century, 
«interposed a preparatory process before permitting any transplantation». 
Its founder, Sir Michael Sadler in the United Kingdom (UK), stressed that 
education systems are intricately connected with the societies that support 
them (see especially Sadler 1900). Sadler’s successors, among whom Bereday 
identified Friedrich Schneider and Franz Hilker in Germany, Isaac Kan- 
del and Robert Ulrich in the United States of America (USA), Nicholas 
Hans and Joseph Lauwerys in the UK, and Pedro Roselló in Switzerland, 
all paid much attention to the social causes behind educational pheno- 
mena. Bereday named this second phase the period of prediction. Bere- 
day’s third phase was labelled the period of analysis, with emphasis in ‘the 
evolving of theory and methods, [and] the clear formulation of steps of 
comparative procedures and devices to aid this enlargement of vision’. The 
new historical period, Bereday added (1964: 9), was a continuation of the 
tradition of the period of prediction, but it postulated that ‘before predic- 
tion and eventual borrowing is attempted there must be a systematization 
of the field in order to expose the whole panorama of national practices 
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of education’. Bereday’s book itself greatly contributed to this analytical 
approach. The book remains core reading in many courses on comparati- 
ve education, and still has much to offer. 


The Bray and Thomas Cube 


(See figure 3.1 in the foregoing chapter for a reproduction ofthe Bray 
and Thomas cube) 

On the front ofthe face ofthe cube are seven geographic/locational levels 
for comparison: world regions/continents, countries, states/provinces, di- 
stricts, schools, classrooms, and individuals. The second dimension contains 
non-locational demographic groups, including ethnic, age, religious, gender 
and other groups, and entire populations. The third dimension comprises 
aspects of education and of society, such as curriculum, teaching methods, fi- 
nance, management structures, political change and labour markets. Many 
studies that are explicitly comparative engage all three dimensions, and 
thus can be mapped in the corresponding cells of the diagram. For exam- 
ple, the shaded cell [...] represents a comparative study of curricula for 
the entire population in two or more provinces. An overarching point of 
the Bray and Thomas article was their call for multilevel analyses in com- 
parative studies to achieve multifaceted and holistic analyses of educatio- 
nal phenomena. The authors observed that much research remained at a 
single level, thereby neglecting recognition of the way in which patterns 
at the lower levels in education systems are shaped by patterns at higher 
levels and vice versa. While researchers can often undertake only single- 
level studies because of constraints dictated by purpose and availability of 
resources, Bray and Thomas suggested that researchers should at least reco- 
gnize the limits of their foci and the mutual influences of other levels on 
the educational phenomena of interest. The Bray and Thomas framework 
has been extensively cited, both in literature that is explicitly associated 
with the field of comparative education [...] and in broader literature [...]. 
It has generally been seen as useful, and some authors have endeavoured 
to take it further by making explicit what was already implicit in the fra- 
mework. [...] alternative categories are in fact already represented in the 
‘non-locational demographic’ dimension of the framework, though rather 
than being ‘non-locational’ they might perhaps be more aptly termed ‘plu- 
ri-locational’ or ‘multi-territorial’. 


JOHN HOLFORD, SHIELA RIDDELL, ELISABET WEEDON, JUDITH LITJENS 
AND Guy HANNAN (2008) 

This text gives an overview of lifelong learning policies and strate- 
gies in Europe and beyond. It can be understood as a core text in the 
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comparison of the lifelong learning policies that were developed in re- 
sponse to the publication ofthe European Commission’s Memorandum 
on Lifelong Learning. It is a key text on comparative policy analysis in 
Europe and shows the strong influence of the EU’s soft law approach 
in the field of lifelong learning. Thus, it not only shows differences but 
also central similarities in lifelong learning policies between different 
European states, while also demonstrating the impact of the EU’s pol- 
icies in lifelong learning. Furthermore, the text critically reflects the 
possibility of using Esping-Andersen’s approach of welfare regimes to 
explain differences and similarities of educational phenomena between 
countries. 


Holford J., Riddel S., Weedon E, Litjens J., Hannan G. (2008), Pat- 
terns of Lifelong Learning: Policy and Practice in an Expanding Europe, LIT 
Verlag, Vienna. 


The concept and practice of lifelong learning in Europe has developed 
in close connection with wider political, economic, and social forces. This 
is true at both EU and national levels. Although there is broad consensus 
across Europe that lifelong learning can both enhance economic com- 
petitiveness and help generate social cohesion and stability, understand- 
ings of the concept are subject to wide variation and have to be viewed 
in relation to specific national contexts. 

For these reasons, the project has studied lifelong learning in 13 
countries. These include a range of EU member states and others. 
They are drawn from three main geographical areas: Northern, East- 
ern and Central Europe. They have diverse political, social, and eco- 
nomic histories; their educational system have also developed along 
varying paths. Their rich histories include many periods of conver- 
gence and divergence, however — especially over the past century. 
To take but three examples: in 1914 Ireland, Scotland and England 
formed parts of the United Kingdom; Hungary, Slovenia, and Aus- 
tria formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; while Estonia 
and Lithuania formed part of the Russian Empire |[...] During the 
twentieth century, however, their histories have varied: Estonia and 
Lithuania enjoyed a brief period of independence between the two 
world wars, but were absorbed into the USSR in 1939; Hungary be- 
came independent from 1918, though it fell under German rule dur- 
ing the Second World War and into the Soviet ‘sphere of influence’ 
after 1945; Slovenia became an integral part of Yugoslavia; Austria 
remained independent after 1918, apart from a period of absorp- 
tion into ‘greater Germany’. Although educational policy and prac- 
tice are not simply a product of history, we cannot make sense of 
the diversity of how lifelong learning has been understood and op- 
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erationalised without the awareness of the diversity — but also the 
commonalities — of these national histories'. 

since the 1990s lifelong learning has become a key term in the EU 
lexicon, and [...] the EU has now established itself as a prime mover in 
the development of educational policy from lifelong perspective. In com- 
mon with much other usage, though also for its own particular reasons, 
EU lifelong learning policy has taken a strongly vocational orientation. 
Although the EU’s definition of lifelong learning has shifted over time, 
the version which currently has strongest official sanction is probably that 
contained in the 2002 Resolution of the EU Council: 

Lifelong learning must cover learning from the pre-school age to that 
post-retirement, including the entire spectrum of formal, non-formal 
and informal learning. Furthermore, lifelong learning must be under- 
stood as all learning activities undertaken throughout life, with the aim 
of improving knowledge, skills and competences within a personal, civic, 
social and/or employment-related perspective (EU Council Resolution 
27 June 2002, 2002/C 163/01)’. 

Although there is broad consensus within Europe that lifelong learn- 
ing has an important part to play within the context of the current scale 
of economic and social change, there are widely varying understand- 
ings of the concept. There is also diversity in delivery, with variation at 
national and regional levels and for specific social groups. In the light 
of economic change and transformations within group and individual 
identities as a consequence of globalisation, we undertook comparative 
research on the development of lifelong learning policies and practices. 

The purpose of this book is to review how lifelong learning is be- 
ing conceptualised and put into operation across a range of countries 
in Northern, Central and Eastern Europe. We investigate the nature of 
the educational and lifelong learning regimes in each country, and how 
they are changing. It considers how far lifelong learning has entered the 
policy rhetoric in each country, and in what forms it has done so — in 
particular, how far it has been shaped by the European Union’s think- 
ing, or by national or other influences. It considers how far rhetoric and 
practice diverge in each country. Lifelong learning can occur in all areas 
of social life: we therefore also consider how far the actions of different 
areas of policy and government support it, or hinder its development. 

We applied a comparative documentary analysis of approaches to life- 
long learning. Through analysing national policy documents and address- 
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ing lifelong learning in participating countries, the aims included: to assess 
critically the concept of lifelong learning at various levels; to investigate 
and develop a typology of different policies and initiative aimed at en- 
couraging socially excluded groups to participate in lifelong learning’. 

There are differences in the extent to which the various concepts ap- 
pear in national policies. The knowledge society features strongly in all 
thirteen countries. Most of the country policies also include the mention 
of learning organisations. There is less evidence for the learning citizen 
and learning cities/regions feature least in policies. 

How the concepts are interpreted varies across the countries. Scot- 
land, England, Estonia and Lithuania stress the human capital aspect of 
the learning citizen. In contrast Ireland, Slovenia and Norway focus more 
on the social capital and personal development aspect. However, where 
the human capital is emphasised, it is also noted that this can be a means 
to social inclusion. 

There is less variation in the interpretation of the knowledge society. 
Generally the focus is on the development of human capital. The less 
used concept of learning cities/regions has been interpreted in two ways: 
providing the individual access to learning (Norway); or as communi- 
ty regeneration where the focus is on disadvantaged groups (England). 
Overall there is a sense that when this concept features it is linked to 
development of regional or decentralisation of learning opportunities. 
Finally, the concept of the learning organisations is in evidence in most 
countries but there is a difference between the emphasis put on individ- 
ual organisations and their duty to provide education and training for 
their employees and putting nationwide structures in place that support 
companies in offering training for their employees. 

In examining the way that these concepts are being used in different 
countries there is no clear divide between ‘old’ EU countries or West- 
ern democracies such as Norway and the new member states and post- 
communist states. For example, Lithuania, Scotland, England and Estonia 
seem to have a strong emphasis on human capital in their use of the 
concept of the learning citizen, whilst Ireland and Norway stress social 
capital more. It is not possible to provide a general explanation for this; 
however, it does suggest that the local conditions in the post-communist 
countries vary along a range of dimensions and the way that, for exam- 
ple, EU policy measures will be implemented will vary. Whilst there is 
likely to be variation in interpretation it is clear that EU definitions of 
the concepts have had an influence on all states and that this is perhaps 
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specifically so in some ofthe new member and accession states where the 
definitions have been adopted with limited discussion. 
Some ofthe main conclusions concerning concepts at national level are: 

(i) The significance of the concepts associated with lifelong learning 
varies across the countries. 

(ii) By and large, concepts associated with lifelong learning are viewed 
as associated with adult or post-compulsory learning. 

(iii) The knowledge society is probably the most widely understood 
concept. 

(iv) There is less variation in understanding of the knowledge society 
concept. 

(v) Understanding of the knowledge society is strongly tied to a hu- 
man capital model and thus does not fully reflect the EU definition 
of lifelong learning. 


There are no clearly distinguishable differences in the way the con- 
cepts are used between ‘old’ EU countries or Western democracies and 
post-communist countries.* 

There is a general trend across the countries of lifelong learning poli- 
cies focusing on labour market issues, but there are differing reasons why 
this is the case. Post-communist countries tend to see lifelong learning 
as a way to enhance their economic development, whilst countries with 
established market economies place greater emphasis on maintaining eco- 
nomic performance and meeting necessary skills shortages. Increasing the 
employability of marginalised or disadvantaged groups is also viewed as 
enabling people to function more fully in society, and lifelong learning 
is seen as an important way of achieving this. 

It is important to highlight that in practice these policy areas are often 
not mutually exclusive. Policies on education may appear to be geared 
towards economic outcomes, and social policies such as those on gen- 
der are often closely tied to the education system. Whilst recognising 
this interconnection, this chapter has illustrated the ways that different 
policy areas have focused on lifelong learning in the countries to show 
variations in emphasis’. 

In theory lifelong learning policy comes within the remit of min- 
istries of education in the majority of countries; however, there is dual 
responsibility between that ministry and labour/employment ministries 
in a small number of countries. In practice it is clear that employment 
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policies act as a strong driver of shaping the lifelong learning strategies as 
lifelong learning is seen as a means to achieving a highly skilled work- 
force that can adapt to the requirements of the knowledge society. The 
overall impression is that in several of the post-communist countries, the 
division of responsibility between different agencies is unclear, and this 
leads to some confusion in the formulation and implementation of policy. 

The importance of employment policies can also be discerned in how 
they relate to lifelong learning and social policy. In this area lifelong learn- 
ing strategies are considered of importance in enabling social inclusion. In 
some Northern European Countries, e.g. Ireland, the emphasis on lifelong 
learning as a mechanism for dealing with disadvantage is clearly expressed; 
in other countries such as England and Scotland it is considered a means 
of moving those on social welfare into work through developing relevant 
skills. In general, social policies are often linked to labour market policies; 
this link is also noticeable by the mention of projects that focus specifi- 
cally on social inclusion through skills development that enhance employ- 
ability which have been supported by the European Social Fund (ESF)°. 

Understandings of lifelong learning within the countries studied in 
this research have been shaped by specific historical, economic and social 
developments. The post-communist societies tend to view lifelong learn- 
ing more as a way to enhance economic growth, whereas in countries 
with longer traditions of market economies it is seen as a means to build 
upon development in the face of increasing global competition. There is 
also a social control dimension to lifelong learning, and this may be ex- 
acerbated by tendencies to make learning compulsory in various ways. 

We have not yet been able to identify a comparative typology which 
adequately reflects the diversity of approach in lifelong learning. The 
welfare models developed by Esping-Andersen and Castels have proved 
inadequate for various reasons |...]. Those typologies that have been de- 
veloped do not generally cover Eastern and Central European countries, 
while Björnväld’s (2001) typology of lifelong learning focuses narrowly 
on non-formal education with an emphasis on methods of assessment. 
This leads to the danger of developing a typology focused on the human 
capital aspect of lifelong learning’. 


MARIA SLOWEY AND Hans G. SCHUETZE (2012) 

Maria Slowey, Professor at Dublin City University and Hans G. Schuetze, 
emeritus Professor at University of British Columbia coordinated one of 
the very few global comparative studies in adult and continuing education. 
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Concentrating on higher education the volume provides an important 
perspective for adult and continuing education. By using a comparative 
approach the editors analyse similarities of higher education and lifelong 
learning which are valid across national borders despite the differences 
of the countries. Using this approach they identify global phenomena 
in lifelong learning. 

This extract comprises material from two of Slowey and Schuetze’s 
own contributions to the volume: an introductory chapter on contem- 
porary developments in lifelong learning, and an afterword assessing fu- 
ture possibilities for the field. 


Slowey M. and Schuetze H.G. (eds) (2012), Global Perspectives on High- 
er Education and Lifelong Learners, Routledge, London and New York. 


The classic role of universities in the formation and social reproduction 
of the next generation remains their most fundamental function, yet sys- 
tems of higher education as a whole have changed dramatically in terms 
of the scale, the structure, the composition of the student body, patterns 
of governance, stakeholder involvement, the growth in graduate educa- 
tion and the emphasis on research [...]. As a result, universities and other 
institutions of higher education have become significant economic, social 
and cultural players at local, regional, national and global levels and the 
subject of increasing attention at national and international policy levels 
—as is, for example, reflected in the findings of a comprehensive review 
of higher education policies in 24 countries (OECD 2008). 

There has also been a steady growth in the resources invested in hi- 
gher education, and even where public budgets ceased to grow (or were 
reduced due to the crisis of the banking and financial services systems 
at the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century), institutions 
sought to diversify their income sources and make up for losses by incre- 
asing tuition and other fees, cutting scholarships and services, or, where 
these measures did not suffice to fill the gap, by cutting student enrol- 
ments and programmes. 

In exploring the topic of lifelong learning in higher education, three 
factors need to be taken into consideration when looking behind these 
headline higher education participation figures. Firstly, one of the key 
comparative indicators of levels of participation is the Age Participa- 
tion Rate (APR). This measures the proportion of the population of the 
typical school-leaving age cohort which progresses to higher education. 
By definition, this refers to young people, and only rarely are such mea- 
sures used to explore levels of participation by adults in higher educa- 
tion. Secondly, much of the expansion in higher education over the last 
two decades has taken place in non-university institutions such as poly- 
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technics, community colleges, further education colleges and the like. 
The statistics therefore generally do not refer only to universities, but to 
participation across all types of higher education institutions. Thirdly, 
international statistics usually refer to full-time undergraduate entrants, 
whereas mature students are more likely to be found on part-time, dis- 
tance, post-experience and non-credit programmes. 

The active advocacy of lifelong learning by international organiza- 

tions stood in contrast to their ability to implement a lifelong learning 
policy in the member countries. With the exception of the EU, which 
can legislate on matters for which it has the mandate, international or- 
ganizations have no direct instrument of implementation. Nevertheless, 
higher education institutions were subject to, and arguably complicit with, 
the growing use of policy-steering mechanisms (Neave 2004). Thus, de- 
spite the fact that universities and other institutions of higher education 
in the various countries emerged from different traditions, and took on 
different organizational forms as they played their role in nation build- 
ing, analyses of the contemporary trends in higher education suggest 
there is evidence of increasing convergence. 
In Europe, for example, the major EU policy driver in relation to 
higher education builds on the original Bologna Declaration (1999). At a 
meeting in Prague in 2001, higher education ministers adopted (at least 
rhetorically) the promotion of lifelong learning as one of their joint pol- 
icy objectives. 

By 2011, with 47 countries involved, Bologna became the key mecha- 
nism to achieve a European Higher Education Area (EHEA), a Europe- 
wide framework of understanding with a view to greater transparency 
and the commonality of the structure of qualifications — including op- 
portunities for credit transfer through ECTS (European Credit Trans- 
fer System). 

Other regions of the world also moved rapidly in a similar direction: 
for example, regional groupings such as the Latin American and Carib- 
bean Area for Higher Education (ENLACES), the African Union Har- 
monisation Strategy, and the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education 
Organisation, also seek further cross-global recognition for their quali- 
fication. A memorandum signed by the EU and Ministers from Latin 
America and the Caribbean is one such example. 

These moves to harmonization could be seen as fostering new mana- 
gerialism, new governance structures and paving the way for further mar- 
ketization in higher education in Europe and elsewhere [...]. However, as 
higher education policy remains a national responsibility, change is brought 
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about through indirect mechanisms. To take the EU again as an example, 
policy is steered through engagement with stakeholders and networks of 
experts, showcasing ‘good practice’ and inviting member countries to re- 
port on their policies and monitor progress. This ‘open method of coor- 
dination’ is notably efficient as a steering mechanism in shaping national 
policies by the use of informal mechanisms such as peer pressure [...]. Pol- 
icy steering can, however, also be accompanied by targeted funding and it 
is important, especially in times of financial stringency in many countries, 
not to underestimate ‘the power of the purse’ and the considerable finan- 
cial leverage provided by EU-funded higher education programmes [...| 

While higher education systems are subject to common economic, so- 
cial and demographic pressures resulting in increasing levels of participa- 
tion by adults in higher education, evidence from our earlier comparative 
study suggests that the differentials between countries appear remarkably 
persistent over time. In 2000, building on our earlier OECD study (1987) 
we developed a three-fold grouping of countries along a continuum re- 
lating to the levels of adult participation in higher education. 

1. Countries with relatively high levels of participation by adult learn- 
ers and demonstrating a relatively high degree of flexibility in relation 
to entry criteria and study patterns: this category included Sweden and 
the United States. 

2. Countries where there were significant, but lower, proportions 
of adult learners across the system as a whole, and where adult students 
were frequently located in open universities or dedicated centres of adult 
or continuing education within ‘mainstream’ institutions: this category 
included Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the UK. 

3. Countries with low levels of adult participation in higher educa- 
tion: this category included Austria, Germany, Ireland and Japan. 

Four main conceptions of lifelong learning emerge from the coun- 
try chapters. 

e The first focuses on the life stage of the learner. This perspective ad- 
dresses the significant proportion of students who do not progress 
directly from initial education (school) to higher education, but who 
come to study after a period of engagement in economic, social and/ 
or civic life. There is a close association with age at entry to higher 
education (older than the average) which is then used in many coun- 
tries as a proxy for ‘lifelong learners’. 

e The second focuses on the mode of study — including part-time, open 
learning, distance education and e-learning opportunities. Students 
studying on such part-time or flexible bases are used in some coun- 
tries as a proxy for ‘lifelong learners’. 

e The third focuses on the type of programme — often with a continu- 
ing professional development (CPD) orientation, or in partnership 
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with employers, such as Masters programmes, non-credit, adult and 
community courses. Many countries report an expansion of post- 
experience courses, often on a full cost basis, or on the periphery of 
universities and other higher education institutions. 

e The fourth focuses on the organization of provision — including spe- 
cialist institutions (‘open universities’ of various types), centres with 
dedicated missions for continuing education (often full-cost units 
within public institutions) and, in some countries, the rapid expan- 
sion of private providers (which are often disproportionately attend- 
ed by learners from under-represented and non-traditional groups). 


The addition of Portugal, Mexico, Brazil and South Africa to the 
original group of ten countries provides invaluable new perspectives. 
Lifelong learning in higher education is not high on the agenda of the 
latter three countries as their primary focus is on dealing with enormous 
inequalities in initial levels of education [...]. 

The chapters on Portugal, Mexico and Brazil also highlight an emerg- 
ing trend whereby measures to increase levels of participation by under- 
represented groups of learners to higher education, without supporting 
this expansion through adequate public funds, mean that the latter groups 
of learners tend to be disproportionately represented in a private sector 
of variable quality. 

Emerging from the case studies we identify three aspects to consider in 
any such categorization: the nature of the entry/admission qualification; 
the access route; and the primary motivation for higher education study. 
i. Second chance learners: Those without traditional formal entry quali- 

fications (such as Abitur, A-Levels, Baccalaureate, Leaving Certificate, 
High School Diploma or the like), who enter the higher education 
via a special entrance examination or assessment, and who are usu- 
ally coming to higher education later in life on a second chance basis. 

ii. Equity groups: Those who are from socio-economic or other groups 
which are under-represented in higher education and the focus of na- 
tional or institutional equity policies — relating, for example, to 
gender, to those from working-class or particular socio-economic 
backgrounds, to indigenous people, to migrants, to people living in 
remote rural areas or to those with disabilities. 

ili. Deferrers: Those who defer entry to higher education, following 
completion of secondary education and gaining appropriate quali- 
fications because they decided at that stage to enter employment or 
to pursue other activities such as voluntary work, travel, community 
engagement or family responsibilities. 
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iv. Recurrent learners: Those — an increasing number as many chapters 
show — who have a first degree or diploma who are recurrent learners 
returning to higher education for a further, usually higher, degree. 
Some of these use recently established national frameworks of qual- 
ifications in many countries, and/or recognition of prior learning 
(RPL) to change direction between, for example, a vocational route 
and an academic route. Such learners have a variety of motivations 
ranging from those who judge they need an additional or different 
qualification for employment and professional purposes, to those who 
have a continuing interest and love of learning for its own sake. 

v. Returners: Those who take advantage of the flexibility in the higher 
education structures of some countries, to drop-in higher education, 
having ‘dropped-out’ or deferred at an earlier stage for a variety of 
reasons. Such learners often see their higher education experience 
as woven into the fabric of their lives, rather than being discrete and 
finite. 

vi. Refreshers: Overlapping with a number of the above sub-catego- 
ries, there are those who, as professionals and with or without tra- 
ditional educational qualifications, enrol in continuing education 
programmes to refresh their knowledge and skills. 

vii. Learners in later life: Finally, reflecting the demographic trends in 
many of the richer countries, there are the third age (or, increasing- 
ly, fourth age) learners, who, from a wide variety of educational and 
social backgrounds enrol in (mainly) non-credit higher education 
programmes for personal development purposes. 


While the balance varies between countries, examples of all the above 
are found to different degrees. In Japan, for example, the last version 
above, liberal learning in later life, traditionally formed the dominant 
conception of lifelong learning in higher education [...]. In New Zea- 
land, Ireland and the UK on the other hand, lifelong learners and adult 
learners are still often used as synonyms for each other [...]°. 

Revisiting our original group of ten countries a decade later, we find 
that, despite continuing expansion of their higher education systems, and 
increases in participation rates, the composition of three broad country 
groupings remains relatively unchanged. We do, however, also find chal- 
lenges and contradictions that might be described as ‘one step forward 
and two steps back’. This particularly applies to the crucially important 
opportunity for lifelong learners to study on a part-time basis. Even in 
countries where flexibility has been fairly well embedded in the system 
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ofhigher education (for example, Sweden, the UK, Australia, New Zea- 

land and the USA), part-time provision, a cornerstone of access for many 

categories of lifelong learners, is under pressure. There are many reasons 
for this apparently counterintuitive finding. Our analysis of the country 
case studies draws attention to three in particular. 

e Firstly, the global financial crisis and associated pressures on public fi- 
nances for higher education teaching is leading to a (re)enforcement of 
‘full-time’ students in many systems as the core source of institution- 
al funding. Even in public institutions, part-time students (especially 
at the postgraduate level) are increasingly being viewed as important 
fee-paying ‘customers’ in a quasi-market environment. 

e Secondly, the market increases emphasis on research output (and asso- 
ciated rankings criteria — to which we return below) places increased 
pressures on academic staff, relegating the teaching of ‘marginal’ stu- 
dents to a low priority. 

e Thirdly, there is an increased focus at national and international levels 
(including the Bologna Process in Europe) on universities and other in- 
stitutions of higher education achieving greater ‘efficiency’, ‘through- 
put’ and graduation rates. While desirable from certain financial and 
educational perspectives, a — probably unintended — consequence is 
that this emphasis is leading to a reduction in the genuine flexibility 
for lifelong learners to drop-in and drop-out of higher education (as 
in the Swedish model) as suits their learning requirements at differ- 
ent stages over their lifecourse. 


JOHANNA DÄMMRICH, DANIELA VONO DE VILHENA AND ELISABETH RE- 
ICHART (2014) 

The following text is an ambitious study in the context of comparative 
adult education. Using data from the Adult Education Survey (AES) the 
authors attempt to identify participation patterns in country-cohorts. For 
the interpretation of differences and similarities, they use the frequently 
cited Esping-Andersen welfare regimes. Using this approach, the text also 
shows possibilities and limitations of interpreting similarities and differ- 
ences in adult education from a country-cohort perspective. 


Dammrich J., Vono de Vilhena D. and Reichart E. (2014), Participa- 
tion in Adult Learning in Europe: The Impact of Country-Level and Individual 
Characteristics, in Blossfeld, H.-P., Klipi-Jakonen E., Vono de Vilhena D., 
Buchholz S. (eds.), Adult Learning in Modern Societies. An international Com- 
parison from a Life-course Perspective, Edward Elgar, Cheltenham, 29-53. 


Comparative analyses of participation in adult learning have shown 
that there are significant country differences in overall participation rates 
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and in the characteristics of participants. This suggests that the degree 
to which adult learning contributes to social equalization differs among 
countries. However, differences in data sources, definitions of adult learn- 
ing, and varying reference periods make cross-national comparisons of 
adult learning difficult [...]. In line with that, data on adult learning that 
include more than one country are rare. After the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS), which focuses on the 1990s and is used in the 
following chapter for analyzing returns to adult learning, the Adult Ed- 
ucation Survey (AES) of 2007 is one of the most recent comparative da- 
tasets on adult learning. Thus, the AES facilitates the direct comparison 
of different types of adult learning among countries. Using this data for 
26 European countries, our chapter aims to answer the following re- 
search questions: (1) How do participant rates in job-related adult learn- 
ing differ among countries and among different types of adult-learning? 
(2) Which individual characteristics influence participation in different 
types of job-related adult learning? (3) Are there differences regarding 
the influence of gender and initial educational level among countries? 
(4) Which characteristics at the country level influence participation in 
different job-related adult learning activities? 

Definitions of adult learning vary greatly among studies, making 
comparisons between the findings of empirical studies difficult [...]. The 
definitions of job-related formal and non-formal adult learning applied 
in this chapter are based on our dataset. Accordingly, formal adult learn- 
ing takes place in regular school and university systems, where the aca- 
demic content is mostly based on nationally regulated curricula and the 
education leads to recognized certificates. Non-formal adult learning can 
take place both within or outside of educational institutions, the content 
on different topics can be more specific, and the learning activities have 
varying duration [...]. Beyond this distinction, empirical evidence fur- 
ther demonstrates the importance of taking the employer’s involvement 
into account [...]. Therefore, we extend the definition of adult learning 
and distinguish between four different types of adult learning activities 
in the following sections: employer-sponsored formal and non-formal 
adult learning, as well as formal and non-formal adult learning without 
employer support. Moreover, we only focus on job-related adult learn- 
ing activities. 

In the following section, we take a look at the literature concerning 
the influencing factors of adult learning and derive some hypotheses about 
the influence of individual and country-specific characteristics on partic- 
ipation. When analyzing adult learning, it is important to bear in mind 
that various factors at different levels might influence participation rates. 


LI 
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While the influence of macro-level characteristics (such as character- 
istics ofthe educational system or the labour market) has been less thor- 
oughly explored, the influence of micro-level characteristics on adult 
learning has more often been examined. In the following, we refer first 
briefly to micro-level characteristics before discussing the influence of 
macro-level factors on adult learning. ° 


The higher the age, the less likely individuals are to participate in 
any type ofadult learning. This result is in concordance with the human 
capital theory [...], which states that younger individuals have a higher 
probability of participating in adult learning due to higher net returns 
over the remaining life course [...]. The degree of urbanization matters 
only for formal adult learning without employer support. Thus, persons 
living in thinly populated areas have a lower probability of attending 
longer educational activities. This could be due to a lack of appropriate 
offers and to greater distances to the next educational institution [...]. 
Moreover, the results of the multilevel analysis indicate that the larger 
the firm is, the more likely individuals are to attend employer-sponsored 
adult learning activities. While this result has also been found in other 
studies [...], it indicates that, on the one hand, larger firms have better 
Opportunities to offer training to their workforce. On the other hand, 
this positive relationship might also mirror the fact that firms with a cer- 
tain number of employees are obligated to offer adult learning in some 
countries. 

Individuals with fixed-term working contracts have a lower proba- 
bility of participating in non-formal employer-sponsored activities, yet 
they are more likely to attend formal employer-sponsored activities. This 
result suggests that in the case of non-formal adult learning, employers 
might invest more in persons with permanent job contracts in order to 
bring these individuals up to date. 

To arrive at our main research interest, the influence of education and 
gender on adult learning, our results strongly support the Matthew effect 
hypothesis, which posits that better-educated persons participate more 
often in non-formal adult learning than their lower-educated counter- 
parts. However, the same educational effect is also found for formal adult 
learning activities. The effect is very robust in both cases, and it seems 
as if education is the most important influencing factor for participation. 
This could be due to a complementary relationship between initial and 
adult learning and/or because of higher skill requirements and higher 
learning capacity of better-educated persons [...]. The multilevel analysis 
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indicates that women are more likely to participate in all types of adult 
learning compared with men. While the gendered participation hypothesis 
suggests a higher probability for women to attend non-employer-spon- 
sored learning activities, the results only partly support this hypothesis. 

To test our hypothesis regarding a differing influence of gender and 
education on participation in adult learning in different country groups, 
we examine interaction effects between country groups and the two in- 
dividual level variables. [...] Better-educated individuals are more likely 
to participate in all types of adult-learning in all country groups. We 
find only weak support for the country-specific partial equalizing hypothesis, 
which posits that differences in the probability of participating in for- 
mal adult learning between lower- and higher-educated individuals are 
smaller in Nordic and liberal countries than in Central and Southern 
Countries. Thus, as expected, the difference between higher- and lower- 
educated individuals is most pronounced in Southern countries. How- 
ever, Nordic countries also show comparably high differences between 
lower- and higher-educated individuals in formal employer-sponsored 
adult learning, whereas liberal and Central European Countries show 
less pronounced differences. In formal non-employer-sponsored adult 
learning the differences between Nordic, Central, and liberal countries 
are very small regarding the difference in the probability of the partici- 
pation of higher- and lower-educated individuals. Consequently, we do 
not find significant differences between Nordic and liberal countries, on 
the one hand, and Central countries, on the other hand. Rather, we find 
that Central countries are similar to Nordic and liberal countries, while 
Southern (and the remaining post-socialist countries) seem to form an- 
other group. Besides the structure of the educational systems, welfare 
state support and active labor market policies are also likely to influence 
participation patterns between higher- and lower-educated individuals. 
Thus, the difference between Central and Southern European countries 
could be a result of lower-educated individuals’ lack of (time and finan- 
cial) resources to participate in formal adult learning in Southern coun- 
tries. In turn, welfare state support and active labor market policies are 
higher in Central countries, and this might facilitate the participation of 
lower-educated individuals. 

Moreover, we find that the higher the expenditures in education in 
a country are, the more likely participation is in formal adult learning 
without employer support and in non-formal activities with employer- 
support. Higher expenditures in education in general could also indi- 
cate higher expenditures and support specific for adult learning, which 
might be one reason for the higher participation levels in formal adult 
learning. The positive influence of public expenditures in education on 
non-formal employer-sponsored learning activities could be a result of 
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country-specific programs that promote non-formal learning activities 
and are co-sponsored by employers and states [...]. 

The higher public expenditures on R&D, the higher the probability 
in both types of non-employer-sponsored and in non-formal employer- 
sponsored adult learning is. On the one hand, this positive effect indicates 
that an employee’s probability of investing in adult learning increases if 
there is a greater orientation toward innovation and technology. The 
employees probably invest in their human capital to stay up to date and 
to not be replaced by younger or better-educated persons. Employers, 
on the other hand, might invest in the training of their workforce (non- 
formal employer-sponsored learning activities) to enhance their produc- 
tivity and to stay competitive in a globalized world. 

Regarding our labor market and welfare state hypotheses, we also test 
three different characteristics. The macro-economic context, measured 
via the unemployment rate, only influences participation in non-formal 
employer-sponsored learning activities. The higher the unemployment 
rate is, the lower the probability of attending non-formal employer-spon- 
sored adult learning. This finding suggests that individuals and partic- 
ularly employers are more likely to invest in adult learning in times of 
economic recovery, probably because by this time they have the neces- 
sary monetary resources [...]'°. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CRITICAL OVERVIEW OF THE ROLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT LEARNING AND EDUCATION 


Balazs Nemeth 


This chapter will examine and briefly analyse the roles ofsome ofthe 
major international inter-governmental (IGO) and international non- 
governmental organisations (INGOs) engaged in the development of adult 
learning and education. A comparative approach will be used in order 
to demonstrate their respective positions, and functions they represent 
in the international arena of adult learning and education. Finally, this 
chapter will discuss a number of drivers which, on the one hand, sup- 
port the promotion of international collaborations in adult and lifelong 
learning and, on the other, those which contribute to barriers and restrain 
partnership building amongst providers of adult learning and education. 


1. The changing functions of international organisations in adult learning and 
education 


In an uncertain international environment for nation states, educa- 
tion remains a key policy tool for social integration, individual mobility 
and the recognition of identities. Moreover, international cooperation 
has pushed adult learning and education to the fore, in an attempt to 
find more effective responses to challenges to literacy, participation and 
performance in adult learners. In such an environment, the importance 
of international organisations — both IGOs and INGOs - in the field of 
adult learning and education is manifest. Today, the roles and functions 
of international organisations reflect the expanding scope of the field — 
bridging many kinds of adult learning from formal, to non-formal and 
informal models (Saar, Ure and Desjardins 2013). As discussed in Chap- 
ter 2, the birth of the United Nations, based on the collaboration of na- 
tions of the world, together with its thematic organisations, established 
a democratic orientation of nation-states to declare and demonstrate a 
universal right to be educated regardless of age, sex, social status, em- 
ployment and nationality. 

The traditional drive of international organisations in adult educa- 
tion after World War II was to increase the education of adults — pre- 
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dominantly in terms of ‘second chance’ opportunities — and to accelerate 
non-formal and informal community-based and individual learning. This 
welfare-oriented approach fostered a strong social and political recogni- 
tion of adult education until the 1970s and beyond (Gelpi 1985). Increas- 
ingly, however, emerging economic and political challenges altered the 
societal focus and heralded a rather individualised and economic-cen- 
tred focus of adult education: emphasising partnership with industrial 
and market stakeholders. This trend coincided with the emergence of 
economy-led organisations, such as the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Organisation for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD). At a European level, the impact of the 
European Economic Community framed a rather vocationally focused 
vision, though some traditionally school-based and learner-centred ap- 
proaches were adopted by the United Nations Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization (UNESCO) and particular INGOs, like the In- 
ternational Council for Adult Education (ICAE), throughout the 1970s. 
At a theoretical level, this period was also turbulent: critical thinking, 
comparative approaches, action research and analytical surveys were all 
employed to understand adult learning from grassroots formations and, 
at the same time, to react to changing policies of education and training 
(Jarvis and Pöggeler 1990). 

The evolution of international organisations in adult learning and ed- 
ucation reflect the fact that the majority of organisations focused mostly 
on more formal aspects of education and paid little attention to indi- 
vidual learners until the middle of the 1980s and early 1990s. Arguably, 
the (re)emergence of lifelong learning helped reposition adult education 
in the space between social and economic focuses, and between formal 
and non-formal settings. Issues to emerge included, for example, profes- 
sionalisation, effective methodologies in teaching and learning, financ- 
ing adult learning and education, the identification of the learning needs 
of special groups in society, social inclusion and active citizenship, the 
growing role of higher education. 

It took until the 1990s for most international organisations in adult 
learning and education to revisit their traditional activities in order to 
reconfigure them to help reform provision of adult education and im- 
prove the quality of learning for adults (de Castro, Sancho and Gui- 
maräes 2006). Even the newly formed European Union formed a policy 
track around education and training by increasing their focus on adult 
and lifelong learning. 

Consequently, it is important to come to an understanding of the dif- 
ference in functions (and values) of international organisations in rela- 
tion to adult learning and education depending on their constitutional 
position as either IGOs or INGOs. There is also a third type, when an 
organisation may take an additional complementary function attached 
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to its main role(s) so as to research and/or develop adult learning and 
education through international activities such as humanitarian and de- 
velopment work (Duke 1996). In this respect, it is worth examining and 
comparing the key activities of some of the major international organ- 
isations according to the group to which they belong and the primary 
focus of their activities. In the next section five main activities are dis- 
cussed. This will be followed by a discussion of the ways in which these 
activities map on to the three categories of international organisations. 


2. Key activities of international organisations in adult learning and education 


At this point, we will describe the five particular types of activities 
through which international organisations in adult learning and educa- 
tion try to promote participation and performance. 


2.1 Exchange of information 


Exchange of information became an important part of international 
adult education activities in the 1960s, in which period UNESCO first 
demonstrated the need for comparative data and surveys in order to im- 
prove participation and, simultaneously, to underline further support mea- 
sures for development. This focus still plays an important role, as other 
organisations such as the OECD have subsequently come to appreciate. 
Today, the exchange of information is more dedicated to specific areas 
of adult education in accordance with UNESCO’s International Confer- 
ences on Adult Education (CONFINTEA), and the same organisation’s 
Global Report on Adult Learning and Education (GRALE) measures, but 
one has to recognise that it depends on governmental input and engage- 
ment as much as on the complementary focuses and critical approaches 
of non-governmental groups. 

In the last five decades, exchange of information has developed and 
extended to enhance the use of advanced technologies both in the work- 
place and in community activities. Throughout the same period, most 
international organisations have demonstrated their importance through 
the information they have collected, structured and distributed in order 
to underline their policy orientations with regard to adult learning and 
education. Moreover, many international organisations have also recog- 
nised adult education as an important component of social and economic 
prosperity and social welfare. However, one can still group those emblem- 
atic organisations according to their primary focus, the basic principles 
they represent, and their relations to governmental interests (Duke 1996). 

Recent structures of information and data collection offer new op- 
portunities for democratic engagement. The question which arises, 
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however, concerns how information is gathered and in what forms it is 
compiled in order to support international efforts to make adult learning 
and education open to the public by addressing local and global challeng- 
es. The positions and needs of international organisations dictate how 
they recognise the roles and functions of adult learning and education 
and in what ways they may want to emphasise the exchange ofinforma- 
tion. The OECD, for example, collects and shares information on adult 
learning in the Programme for International Assessment of Adults’ Skills 
(PIAAC) survey to explain how trends in the quality of performance of 
adult learners influence their societies and economies (Rubenson 2015). 


2.2 Research 


International organisations in adult learning and education have played 
an important role in gaining recognition for the field as a legitimate area 
ofaction (UNESCO 2008). Moreover, both IGOs and INGOs have come 
to an understanding that research and innovation are valuable tools to 
convince decision-makers and stakeholders in education and training to 
keep financing and promoting adult education. On the one hand, there 
are some international organisations, which are rather humanistic and 
society-driven in orientation, for whom adult learningand education is a 
complex field ofresearch without preferences towards either component. 
On the other hand, economy-, industry-, and services-oriented organ- 
isations view research as more focused, prioritising individual learners 
and their performance in learning. Therefore, it is not at all surprising 
that UNESCO is the United Nations’ flagship IGO to demonstrate a 
community-centred, integrated approach to underline the necessity for 
developing access to lifelong learning, whereas the OECD is the primary 
platform for a rather individualistic and learner-centred focus. 

There is another aspect one should not overlook: research work has ad- 
opted the use of comparative measures in order to record similarities and 
differences amongst similar geographical units, structures, organisations 
and institutions, groups of adults — leading to specific ideas, conclusions, 
messages and measures. This approach has also generated opposite views 
which question the scientific values and quality of comparative studies and 
analytical works in the field of adult education and learning (Duke 1996). 

Finally, one has to remember that research had been predominantly 
focused on adult education for decades. It was the effect of IGOs from the 
economic world that first oriented attention towards adult learners on a 
lifelong learning track in the 1970s. This resulted in influencing research 
works of all IGOs’ and INGOs’ and their visions in the following two 
decades towards attaining quality and better performance. Even UNES- 
CO indicated at the 1997 CONFINTEA V that learning was a key to 
the 21% century (UNESCO 1997). 
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Adult learners became important for two reasons. One was the rise of 
market dominated approaches to education which was led by econom- 
ic organisations like the OECD, the World Bank and so on. The other 
reason was the emergence of critical pedagogies which emphasised at- 
tention towards learners instead of institutions and curricula. This shift 
resulted in the emergence of lifelong learning orientations to replace 
lifelong education during the closing decades of the twentieth century 
(Nemeth 2003). 


2.3 Lobbying 


Adult learning and education has never been easy to defend in inter- 
national terms. International organisations in this field have to articulate 
and demonstrate the contribution of adult learning and education to so- 
cial, economic and environmental sustainability. However, the concern 
of IGOs tends to be rather limited — directing their lobbying activities 
to focus attention on areas of action and issues that have been negotia- 
ted and that have been selected for improvement; for example, areas re- 
presented by UNESCO’s Global Report on Adult Learning and Education 
(UNESCO 2009a and 20130). 

The lobbying activities of INGOs are wider and more flexible since 
they are not tied to political and governmental limitations and barriers. 
Their difficulties in lobbying for adult learning are generally constrained 
by financial capacities and manpower. One has to recognise that the lob- 
bying activities of INGOs are mostly oriented to convincing governments 
and their IGOs to pay more attention to adult learning and education and 
to induce them to provide enough resources and political support for a 
wider, more humanistic approach by supporting bottom-up policy for- 
mations and more locally advocated formations in educational settings. 
Another goal of INGOs’ lobbying is to widen educational and training 
policies to improve those learning capacities and adults skills necessary 
to help realise sustainable development both in social and environmen- 
tal dimensions (United Nations 2015). 

Generally, UNESCO’s CONFINTEA series, global and regional 
conferences and campaigns of the ICAE and of the European Associa- 
tion of the Education of Adults (EAEA), and the OECD’s surveys can 
be understood and recognised as special forms of lobbying in which re- 
search and development work play a significant role in making the lob- 
bying more effective. Lobbying may mean, firstly, fighting for more 
financial support for a certain field and, secondly, orienting greater at- 
tention towards a field. In this respect, adult learning and education is 
relatively weakly placed internationally. UNESCO’s publication in 2016 
of an updated 3rd Global report on Adult Learning and Education promised 
to promote development of the field. However, most governments did 
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not highlight a special or even a growing role for adult learning and ed- 
ucation during the latest World Educational Forum in Incheon, South 
Korea in 2015 (UNESCO 2015). 

Today, one of the most important lobbying challenges is to elevate 
adult learning and education to a position where it is recognised as a key 
element in education and training policies, and to foster open debates 
around issues of formal and non-formal adult learning as tools in the fight 
against illiteracy and, for example, addressing early school leaving among 
young adults in global, regional and local terms. The forms and goals of 
lobbying need to be reconsidered by IGOs and INGOs so as to strength- 
en their position in educational debates, policy programmes, initiatives 
and, also, in academically led research and development orientations. 


2.4 Professional development 


International organisations in adult learning and education are gen- 
erally concerned with enhancing and promoting quality adult learning 
through professionally designed, planned and organised adult education. 
Such an orientation is generally represented by particular programmes 
of international organisations (see details in Table 2 describing major ac- 
tivities of relevant IGOs and INGOs). These programmes may include 
conferences, seminars, workshops, training, summer and winter schools, 
short term academies and international camps. 

On the one hand, such international events help direct social and po- 
litical, and, moreover, professional and academic attention to the field of 
adult learning. On the other hand, they strengthen the morale of pro- 
fessionals and practitioners by collecting and sharing good practices and 
methodologies concerned with raising participation and performance 
in adult leaning with more comparative approaches. Professional de- 
velopment is an area where one can find strong involvement by higher 
education institutions through quality research, innovation and devel- 
opment work. This is generally funded by IGOs, usually collaborating 
with INGOs and their member organisations and institution. Universi- 
ties, together with other key stakeholders, have recently recognised the 
impact of adult learning and education on local and regional develop- 
ment. Therefore, they emphasise professional development to support 
skills development, employability, social cohesion and sustainable social 
and environmental engagement in local and regional contexts which in- 
evitably determine global potentials. 

Professional development in adult learning and education is represent- 
ed by relevant IGOs and INGOs so as to connect this area to other forms 
of education and training, like public education, vocational and technical 
education and training, higher education and new forms of distance edu- 
cation and e-learning. At the same time professional development helps 
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in building bridges between adult education and quality dimensions of 
labour, culture, arts and design, health, sports and leisure, youth and age- 
ing, agriculture and industries, and religion and spiritual life. International 
organisations, however, have different goals, and focus upon the roles of 
professional development in adult learning and education. For this reason, 
one should be concerned to avoid misunderstandings, conflicts and to be 
open to inclusive and collaborative actions and viewpoints. 


2.5 Aid 


In the context of adult learning and education, aid work has always 
been important. However, it has changed dramatically and become more 
complex in the last thirty years. It was through the development pro- 
grammes of United Nations’ initiatives in the 1960s that international 
aid work started to include the improvement of the educational systems 
of the underdeveloped world, incorporating literacy campaigns, second 
chance programmes and health education initiatives (Stephens 1988). 
Amongst other significant UN organisations such as WHO, FAO and 
UNICEF, UNESCO joined in UN aid work and campaigning fifteen 
years after World War II, when economic conditions and welfare poli- 
cies allowed some leading countries in the UN to launch development 
and aid programmes. CONFINTEA II in Montreal clearly signalled in 
1960 that UNESCO would move in that direction and this movement 
began when UNESCO joined in the UN literacy campaign in 1965, 
targeting underdeveloped regions. The bipolar world and dependency 
relations made it difficult. 

This traditional international orientation in development and aid was 
very strongly and adversely affected by the economic crisis(es) of the 
1970s. This decade heralded the introduction of new approaches towards 
non-formal, vocational education with increasing focus on the labour- 
market and employment and skills, re-orienting aid work and develop- 
ment programmes towards economic interests and growth. The OECD 
and the World Bank, for example, both clearly signalled this change in 
orientation (Schuller 2009). 1972 and 1973 were years of change in this 
respect when most governments in the Western world started to modify 
their focuses on adult education — from Finland to West Germany, the 
UK and Ireland — and moved from traditional, school-based approaches 
to non-formal, dominantly labour-market orientations. There was an 
increase in programmes and plans to foster the employability of adult 
learners with flexible training by making use of modular structures in 
curricula, ICT, distance education, open learning approaches, and so on. 

On the other hand, the landmark 1976 UNESCO Recommendation on 
the Development of Adult Education called for international collaboration 
to provide the necessary aid for raising living conditions and promoting 
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literacy and democratic values, and combined donations with special ed- 
ucational and training programmes (UNESCO 1976). One might think 
that it has always been a UNESCO-led work to provide aid through adult 
education for adult learners and their communities in need. But while 
UNESCO has played a crucial role, this process has also been support- 
ed by several member states, non-governmental civil society groups and 
platforms in helping people to improve their competencies and skills in 
order to make, keep, transform or save their communities through life- 
long learning and education. This process was also followed by the rise 
of critical pedagogies and community development initiatives by think- 
ers; for example, Illich and Freire (English and Mayo 2012). 

It became increasingly evident that aid work basically meant financial 
donations, equipment, the development or deployment of physical infra- 
structure, and direct support of educational policies of partner countries. 
In the last forty years, international aid has been used predominantly to 
support collaborative actions, development programmes with capacity 
and team building, organisational development, networking, support to 
local and regional innovations and partnerships with other sectors of edu- 
cation in accordance with stakeholders needs. Recently, international aid 
has served to help promote initiatives of countries and regions in need 
to avoid providing marginally important goals. Moreover, concentrated 
actions as part of aid programmes directly help particular target groups 
of adult education which have been identified by inter-governmental 
organisations. 

Finally, international aid work and the focus on special groups in need 
have been hit very severely by the lack of consensus and rivalries among 
countries of donor regions in the northern hemisphere. Another compli- 
cating factor is that some countries with colonial pasts prefer to support 
their former colonies. Some smaller countries, on the other hand, have 
tried to use adult education to promote partnerships for peace, cultural 
collaboration, youth work, raising employment, environmental protec- 
tion, and other challenging topics. However, tensions, misunderstand- 
ings and conflict among international actors may still make it difficult to 
build a valid and proactive international coalition to make use of adult 
learning and education as part of aid work. Opposing examples include: 
the President of the USA Barack Obama hailing the Nordic traditions 
of non-formal adult learning; and German President Joachim Gauck 
stressing the impact of German Volkshochschule in developing an open 
and democratic society and critical thinking in Germany in the last one- 
hundred and fifty years (Obama 2016; Gauck 2016). Yet one should also 
not overlook a negative example of poorly implemented aid-work and 
poorly directed aid: migration from the Middle East and from Central 
Africa is, partially, a consequence of very imperfect and impotent interna- 
tional aid programmes failing to reach the right people at the right time. 
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Therefore, it is time that European collaboration amongst EU mem- 
ber states and UN-led development programmes were initiated so as to 
promote democratisation, open societies, critical thinking, exchanges and 
innovative actions to improve schools,VET and higher education institu- 
tions. Such actions could integrate and make use of the wider benefits of 
non-formal adult education: this has been promulgated by the European 
Parliament, the European Commission and civil society platforms, such as 
the European Association for the Education of Adults (EAEA).Adult edu- 
cation could be an appropriate tool to bridge skills and competence devel- 
opment both in employment and in citizenship development dimensions. 


3. New horizons for international actions — networking and advocacy 


In the last thirty years, networking and advocacy have become es- 
sential elements of international activities in adult learning and educa- 
tion as represented by IGOs and INGOs. However, this new horizon has 
been increasingly evident in the last two decades in the work of INGOs, 
while IGOs have de-prioritised adult learning and education; and those 
orientations have moved their international partnerships and network- 
ing in specific directions which do not necessarily employ bottom-up 
approaches and local-regional claims. 

But in pointing out the changing face and climate of international 
work in adult learning and education, we should not ignore the global 
changes in politics which are moving the world into a multipolar system, 
as well as issues related to demographic challenges and climate change. 
Meanwhile, migration, poverty, unemployment, and an inadequate sys- 
tem of education will soon create skills shortages and skills mismatches. 
In response to all of this, the UN have outlined Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals (SDGs). In the last two decades, networking and advocacy 
work have, therefore, turned to signalling the need to maintain a hu- 
manistic and universal-values orientation in adult learning and educa- 
tion. This position has been represented by such INGOs as the EAEA 
and the ASEM Lifelong Learning Hub. Both of these organisations will 
be among those discussed in the next section. 


4. Relevant intergovernmental organisations’ (IGOs) roles in adult learning and 
education 


Some distinguished intergovernmental organisations have different 
roles in and approaches to international activities in adult learning and 
education. We compare the activities of UNESCO, the OECD, the EU, 
the World Bank and, finally, the ILO. 
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4.1 UNESCO - United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 


UNESCO is probably the most influential and most committed 
IGO in promoting global partnership and collaborative actions in adult 
learning and education based on its principles and on the claims of its 
member states. Milana (2013) underlined that UNESCO’s commit- 
ment to adult learning and education has been well articulated through 
its series of world conferences since 1949. The spread of claims for hu- 
man rights and inclusiveness from some developed countries and many 
developing ones has turned UNESCO towards some particular areas 
of adult education over the last four decades. The 1976 Recommendation 
on the Development of Adult Education clearly outlined a common policy 
frame by identifying comprehensive perspectives and key issues for adult 
education (UNESCO 1976). Only the declarations from UNESCO’s 
International Conferences on Adult Education and the 1997 Agenda for 
the Future ranked as playing a similarly distinctive role in shaping an 
engaged policy orientation and contributing to growing international 
commitment and engagement. 

It is, therefore, essential to structure the main roles of UNESCO, in 
policy context, with regard to the development of adult education. The 
organisation has the following policy roles: 

e a normative role through specific documents (Recommendations, 
Calls, Protocols, and publications) which articulate the organisation’s 
vision and outline common actions for its member states to place adult 
education in the forefront of their educational policies. This role has 
been labelled as ideational to reflect UNESCO’s influence on edu- 
cational policies and on the generation of an expanded view of edu- 
cation to emphasise incorporate non-formal and informal learning 
(Elfert 2013). 

e a role in awareness raising through distinctive international confer- 
ences in adult education (CONFINTEA) and its follow-up work, and 
in calling attention to literacy and participation issues worldwide by 
particular framework programmes and initiatives (e.g. Education for 
All, the Dakar Framework for Action). 

e arole in the promotion of intellectual co-operation, channelled via 
various conferences, seminars and other ‘supranational dialogues’ 
through UNESCO institutes, especially the UNESCO Institute for 
Lifelong Learning. The goal of such co-operation is to understand 
and to critically respond to various issues influencing the learning and 
education of adults. Also, this element underlines the need for quality 
work in adult learning and education, demonstrated by the medium- 
term plans of UNESCO, by pointing out essential criteria and re- 
sponsibilities to support better performance in teaching and learning, 
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the impact of literacy challenges, and of the re-emergence of social 
exclusion and xenophobia in many parts of the world. 

e finally, a role in technical co-operation and services via expert mis- 
sions (e.g. world literacy initiatives), financial support, research stud- 
ies, pilot actions, gathering data and aid to collecting statistical data 
on literacy, monitoring, training of trainers, developing exchange 
networks, collaborating with NGOs and so on. 


Since UNESCO has such specific roles in the field of adult educa- 
tion which have been formed over six decades, it must be emphasised 
that policy formation is generally constrained by the limitations of the 
organisation being an inter-governmental body and, thereby, influenced 
by the coalitions, fragmentation and, in certain cases, compromises by its 
member states (Milana 2013). Likewise, UNESCO has no right to imple- 
ment actions in relation to its policy roles on its own, but must arrive at 
consensual agreements with its member states on each and all initiatives. 
On the other hand, policy formation is made in relation to those roles 
described above which enable the organisation to develop adult educa- 
tion by making use of each and all of those policy roles. Singh describes 
UNESCO as a particularly complex organisation in the formation of ed- 
ucational policy and he pointed out the complexities and controversies 
of policy formation within and around the organisation (Singh 2011). 
International trends in identities, cultures, ethics and ideals strongly in- 
fluence the making of educational policy, which may be implemented 
in the member states at different levels, in various forms, and through 
several other policy instruments. The operation of the organisation en- 
ables a rather limited policy formation regarding those roles described 
above and, simultaneously, constrains effective, efficient and collabora- 
tive work of distinctive UNESCO institutes, apart from the UNESCO 
Headquarters in Paris, which are engaged in the development of some 
aspects of adult learning and education. 

Policy development in adult learning and education is mainly formed 
by the Hamburg based UNESCO Institute for Lifelong Learning (UIL) 
which has a long record in preparing and implementing policy tools in 
any of the fields of activity of UNESCO. In the meantime, any member 
state can initiate a concrete proposal that UNESCO and/or its insti- 
tutes must pay attention to. The Office of the Director General (ODG) 
must take every proposal to the floor and have it debated upon a mem- 
ber state’s request. Where the majority of member states supports an 
initiative, it will be signed out to the relevant UNESCO Institute to 
investigate it thoroughly and to report back to the ODG and General 
Assembly upon the impact of potentially implementing the proposal. 
UNESCO has recently been criticised for turning its back on human- 
istic approaches to adult learning and ceding too much ground to the 
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dominant economic labour-market orientation (Elfert 2013). They have 
been accused of over-emphasising the voice of the member states and 
suppressing non-governmental views — which, by contrast, are signal- 
ling the need for more concentrated action to be used in adult learning 
and education to fund the fight-back against illiteracy, to raise partici- 
pation in second chance schooling and to handle the consequences of 
early school leaving. 

On the other hand, it also has to be acknowledged that UNESCO, 
throughout the past six decades, has always represented a rather human- 
istic idealism which has inevitably had to confront reality and which has, 
in some cases, sacrificed much of its vision to the diverse interests of its 
member states and has been negatively impacted by economic crises, de- 
mographic trends, migrations, wars, social exclusion, famine, diseases, 
and so forth (Singh 2011). At the same time, policy formation in adult 
education today is very much constrained by the shift of most member 
states towards dominantly economic and, consequently, employment- 
oriented interests for short term benefits. In contrast to those, adult 
education policies generally do not offer easy routes to growth and de- 
velopment and still try to stay community- and learner-centred instead 
of growth- and income-oriented. 

The adult education policy dimension which UNESCO represents is 
basically focused today on more participation and improved performance 
by adult learners in organised adult education. Accordingly, it was clearly 
emphasised in the Hamburg Declaration and in the Belém Framework for Ac- 
tion right at the end of the last two UNESCO International Conferences 
on Adult Education (CONFINTEA V and VI) that the member states 
play a crucial role in the implementation of its goals and visions, namely, 
to put policy principles into action (UNESCO 1997, 2009b). In the last 
two decades, UNESCO has worked out several platforms and forums to 
get all necessary stakeholders together in countries and regions respon- 
sible for the promotion of adult education. This has recently helped the 
organisation to incorporate the Learning Cities initiative into its policy 
incentives so as to turn an economy-oriented model into a more com- 
munity-focused structure. 

This policy development was put into practice through several collab- 
orative actions amongst adult education organisations, institutions, city 
councils and relevant stakeholder groups (UNESCO 2013a). However, 
the success of such action depends on local and regional factors related to 
economic, social, political and other structures. In this respect, we have 
to conclude that UNESCO has played the most significant role amongst 
those few IGOs engaged in adult learning and education. We consider 
its latest Recommendation as a cornerstone to call for wide collabora- 
tion in order to develop at the same time quality in adult education and 
to raise participation in adult learning (UNESCO 2016). 
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4.2 OECD - Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 


The OECD, as an IGO, has formulated a specific role for itself in 
modern Adult Learning and Education. The economic organisation’s 
role dates back to the 1970s when the emergence of the lifelong learning 
orientation was starting to be used — building on the concept of recur- 
rent education — in order to indicate a special focus on individual learn- 
ers, their individual responsibilities and their performance in learning 
(OECD 1973). The OECD has approached adult learning and education 
from dominantly economic policy positions so as to demonstrate a cor- 
relation between growth, productivity, social stability and performance 
in education and training systems where public spending and investments 
are relatively high. The OECD, therefore, promoted and favoured cost- 
benefit surveys to prove the social and economic returns of education 
and training whilst pointing out challenges, opportunities and barriers 
to educational developments in order to provide a realistic picture for 
national governments (Schuller, 2009). At the same time, one has to re- 
mark that the OECD approach has tended to be rather reductionist and 
economy-centred. 

The OECD became more active again through the 1990s with the 
emergence of the lifelong learning paradigm amongst international 
IGOs and INGOs. The OECD published its important document Life- 
long Learning for All (1996) in order to underline that its learner-centred 
focus would not change, while UNESCO kept on shifting with its EFA 
commitment (OECD 1996). Not at all surprisingly, the OECD made it 
clear that it would need to see concrete improvements in adult learning 
as it turned out that learning would inevitably have an effect on eco- 
nomic growth and development. Therefore, the organisation provided 
two detailed reports on how to improve the participation of low-skilled 
adults in economy: Going Beyond Rhetoric (OECD 2003) and Promoting 
Adult Learning (OECD 2005). 

These documents clarified that the OECD would support governments 
in improving skills development; consequently, it carried out skills-sur- 
veys which governments started to actively support, especially after the 
economic crisis broke in 2007 and affected most countries by 2008. This 
was the decade when the OECD decided to launch its Programme for 
International Assessment of Adults’ Skills (PIAAC) as the sister-project 
of the PISA survey series (OECD 2013). PIAAC results are incorporated 
into the biennial OECD Education at a Glance report. 

The main units within the OECD dealing with adult learning are 
the Directorate for Education and Skills with a focus on Skills beyond 
Schools and, also, the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 
(CERTI). One may come to the conclusion that the OECD is active in the 
exchange of information, research and networking, but not very relevant 
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in professional development and in promoting aid work in adult learning 
and education. Itis no wonder that its role has been critically analysed by 
Rubenson (2015), Schuller (2009) and other experts on policy analysis. 


4.3 European Union 


The European Union (EU) has a complex role as an international in- 
tergovernmental organisation in adult learning and education in both di- 
rect and indirect forms. It has various bodies which promote adult learning 
today, but its role has accelerated in the last forty years although, strictly 
speaking, it was the European Economic Community which covered the 
first twenty years from 1973 till 1993. This evolution enabled the Com- 
munity to put education and training at the forefront of collaboration 
between member states in order to achieve better participation and per- 
formance. However, adult education was for a long time associated with 
further education and training in European discourse, and was under the 
influence of the OECD. It took a number of years and a slight change in 
European policies for the establishment of the EU in 1992 to introduce 
the first common programme in adult education which evolved into the 
Grundtvig Programme. This signalled the need for quality adult learn- 
ing and education across Europe after 1999. Therefore, this perspective 
was embedded into the lifelong learning initiative and policy layer of 
the EU as represented by the Lisbon Declaration and the short lived Lis- 
bon Programme right after the Millennium. This is elaborated by Lima 
and Guimaraes who demonstrate the evolution of a rather constrained 
policy structure which is integrated into the so-called Open Method of 
Coordination (Lima and Guimaraes 2011). In addition to the Grundtvig 
Programme which was incorporated into two funding periods under the 
Socrates II and Lifelong Learning programmes from 2000 to 2013, adult 
learning policy was framed by two European Commission communica- 
tions from 2006 and 2007 (European Commission 2006 and 2007) and 
subsequently supported by the European Council’s Resolution for a re- 
newed European agenda for adult learning (European Council 2011) . 

Today, programmes in adult learning are channelled into the Eras- 
mus + programme and coordinated by the European Commission. The 
Commission takes an employment oriented approach to adult learning, 
emphasising skills development as in the New Skills Agenda (EC 2016). 
At the same time, the Commission also supports quality oriented de- 
velopment and research projects initiated by member states’ stakeholder 
bodies to raise quality in adult learning and education through the Eras- 
mus + Programme. 

Moreover, there are several institutions and agencies which have spe- 
cific roles in collecting and sharing information about adult learning and 
education, initiating comparative analysis about relevant activities in 
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the member states of the EU. For example, the Eurydice platform col- 
lects information and data on the formal and non-vocational education 
of adults in member states. It also publishes research taking comparative 
approaches to the study of, primarily, formal structures. The European 
Centre for the Development of Vocational Training (CEDEFOP) has a 
special focus on vocational education and training activities for adults, 
providing data-collection, comparisons and publications in that domain. 
Likewise, the European Training Foundation (ETF) also has a specific 
vocational training orientation which, by using EU funds, focuses on 
raising employability in South and South-East Europe. 

In 2014, the EC launched the Electronic Platform for Adult Learn- 
ing in Europe (EPALE), which makes a valuable contribution by the 
gathering and sharing of information related to specific aspects of adult 
learning and education. It aims to influence developments in the field 
by trying to reflect on such issues as quality, methodology, monitoring, 
VPL/RPL, learning support, learning environment, etc. Adult learning 
professionals from member states, researchers and developers can blog on 
this site to collect and share valuable information on successful activities, 
programmes, conferences and research in adult learning and education 
(EPALE website). In conclusion, the European Union and its institutions 
have complex roles, including participating in exchanging information, 
promoting research, development and professional improvement, and 
providing financial support via EU programmes. And finally the EU 
stimulates networking between professionals in adult learning and edu- 
cation within its member states and other countries. 


4.4 World Bank 


The role of the World Bank in adult learning and education, as an 
IGO, is twofold. On the one hand, its aid and development programmes/ 
projects have the aim of improving education and training for better 
employment, social cohesion, youth integration, etc. Secondly, it sup- 
ports member countries’ governments in demonstrating how they pro- 
mote adult learning and education in their own contexts. Therefore, the 
World Bank operates a so-called Open Knowledge Repository (OKR) 
with country-specific information. The World Bank collaborates with 
other intergovernmental groups like the IMF, the OECD and the EU in 
constructing special aid and development programmes, projects for un- 
derdeveloped regions and countries in the Southern hemisphere. 


4.5 ILO - International Labour Organisation 


The ILO has a distinctive role in the development of adult learning 
and education since this IGO is mainly engaged in collecting data on 
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employment and the labour force with reference to the skilled work- 
force and growth in partnership with other UN bodies, like UNESCO, 
WHO, FAO and several other IGOs. One ofthe many themes on which 
the ILO works is that of Skills, Knowledge and Employability, which 
incorporates lifelong learning, skills development and employability, en- 
compassing both young people and adults (ILO website). The ILO is also 
involved in the collection and analysis of data, research and initiation of 
development programmes within UN member states. Moreover, statisti- 
cal data from the ILO is generally gathered by countries’ Statistical Of 
fices, allowing it to be systemically configured into comparative tables. 


5. Particular international non-governmental organisations’ (INGOs) roles in 
adult learning and education 


In their detailed paper, Hoff and Hickling-Hudson (2011) demon- 
strate that INGOs are agents of social change, and they help to monitor 
the implementation of UN goals and principles. Moreover, the role of 
INGOs in adult learning and education is not only a trend within global 
civil society and a potential force for social change, but, in a wider in- 
ternational spectrum, they exist to call attention to such issues as social 
exclusion and inclusion in adult education. It must also be stated that 
INGOs working for adult learning and education in Europe are differ- 
ent in scale and in focus from INGOs in other continents and regions. 


5.1 EAEA — European Association for the Education of Adults 


The EAEA is the strongest European non-governmental civil society 
organisation dealing with adult learning and education with a particular 
focus on advocacy activities, resource allocation, collection of informa- 
tion, networking and the development of an international community 
of adult learning professionals and adult education providers. EAEA has 
around 140 members from over 40 countries and organises events that 
demonstrate an up-to-date approach to challenges to adult learning and 
education (EAEA 2016). 

EAEA has recently declared that it parallels UNESCO in promoting 
quality learning and education for adults, but, at the same time, it also 
highlights the need for non-formal adult education and lifelong learn- 
ing. It promotes the sharing of information amongst member organisa- 
tions, generates project-based research work with distinguished partners 
and disseminates good practices from all over Europe concerning adult 
education and learning. One may conclude that EAEA does represent all 
six potential activities of an international organisation actively engaged 
in adult learning and education and that makes the EAEA a strong plat- 
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form for the development of the field. Another function of the EAEA is 
to gather updated information on changing structures of adult education 
in the EU and in some partner countries from Central Asia, the Middle 
East and South-East Europe. 


5.2 ESREA — European Society for Research on the Education of Adults 


ESREA is a Europe-wide society for researchers promoting quality 
adult learning and education across Europe through research working 
group activities, conferences, seminars and publications of the journal 
RELA and thematic books. ESREA has become a stronghold of the uni- 
versity-based research community. It has subdivided itself into eleven plat- 
forms representing key research themes in adult learning and education 
and printing key publications. ESREA collects and exchanges relevant 
information about research on adult learning and education on its web- 
site, and calls members and associates to attend conferences and seminars 
on particular themes reflecting major scientific, social, economic and/or 
cultural aspects of adult learning. (ESREA website). 


5.3 ICAE — International Council for Adult Education 


This INGO promotes the education of adults at a global level through 
its membership representing all five continents. Membership is drawn 
particularly from continental and regional associations representing adult 
education. For example, EAEA is one of the members. According to 
Tuckett (2013), ICAE’s aim is to develop adult and lifelong learning in 
accordance with UN Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), especial- 
ly its goal on Quality Education. ICAE exchanges information on adult 
learning and education through its website, newsletter and its periodical, 
called Convergence (ICAE website). Another essential goal of ICAE is to 
demonstrate that adult education ought to be considered by governments 
as a key driver of economic growth, employability, skills development 
and of achieving better communities and enhancing social inclusion. 

ICAE engages in substantial lobbying activity and engagement so as 
to induce other international organisations in education, either IGOs or 
INGOs, to recognise adult education as a significant part of the educa- 
tional sector and an equal sub-sector with public education, higher ed- 
ucation and vocational education. It has also worked hand in hand with 
UNESCO on goals like Education for All and now on SDGs. Hinzen 
(2013) provides a detailed summary of this collaboration. Finally, ICAE 
has huge networking potential through its membership and via activi- 
ties like its conferences and the ICAE Academy of Lifelong Learning 
Advocacy (IALLA), of which six editions have taken place since 2004. 
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5.4 ISCAE — International Society for Comparative Adult Education 


The ISCAE is an international non-governmental group of research- 
ers providing comparative studies and professional development, while 
they try to gather information on adult learning and education in or- 
der to analyse trends and issues in international contexts. This relatively 
small society has an intercontinental membership, and works to promote 
comparative studies in adult learning and education, particularly with 
regard to raising participation and performance. Its relation to higher 
education is clear-cut and demonstrates a key aspect of collaborative ac- 
tions in quality research in ALE. 


5.5 eucen — European Universities Lifelong Learning Network 


The most influential organisation in higher education institutions on 
adult and lifelong learning in Europe is eucen. eucen was established in 
the early 1990s to bring together universities across Europe engaged in 
continuing education, Weiterbildung, etc. This organisation provides a voice 
advocating for higher education to be given a clear role and responsibilities 
in providing quality learning and education for adults in formal, non-for- 
mal and informal structures in local and regional settings. The 25-year-old 
eucen operates as a network of universities today with a website demon- 
strating its activities in collecting information with links to social media, 
project activities, and references to participating members and partners, 
conferences and seminars and, finally, publications. eucen’s recent focus is 
on promoting university lifelong learning and for lifelong learning in uni- 
versities and organisations to demonstrate social concern and sensitivity. 

eucen has got a strong commitment to improving participation, quality 
and performance in adult learning. To this end, eucen engages in lobby- 
ing European political bodies and platforms, such as the EC, the Euro- 
pean Parliament, the Committee of the Regions and the Commission 
for Economic and Social Affairs. EAEA and eucen are working together 


to raise awareness of adult and lifelong learning at the Lifelong Learning 
Platform (formerly EUCIS LLL). 


5.6 NVL — Nordic Volks-League/Nordic Network for Adult Learning 


This Nordic Network is a relatively small but influential platform 
comprising organisations promoting non-vocational adult learning and 
education in the Nordic and Baltic countries. A special goal of NVL is 
to allow civil society groups working with adult learners to collect and 
share good practices, develop the professional skills of adult educators and 
trainers and, finally, to organise conferences and training events amongst 
partner organisations. 
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NVL lobbies for more attention and support for non-vocational adult 
learning; on the other hand, it does not provide research and aid work. A 
further component of its role is involvement in development programmes 
in countries within this Nordic alliance where they are needed in local 
and regional contexts. Also, NVL is a flagship platform for Nordic net- 
working for adult education groups, foundations and associations. 


6. Organisations with a complementary role in the development of adult learning 
and education as international work 


6.1 DVV International 


This German organisation is a special unit of the German Folk-High- 
School Association (DVV), financed by the German Federal Ministry of 
Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ), and private donors. 
DVV International is a very active and internationally well-respected 
actor in the field of adult education and development cooperation. DVV 
International has committed itself to supporting lifelong learning for 
more than 45 years. DVV International provides worldwide support for 
the establishment and development of sustainable structures for Youth 
and Adult Education. 

DVV International cooperates with more than 200 civil society, gov- 
ernment and academic partners in more than 30 countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and Europe. Country and regional offices build local and 
regional cooperation and ensure the quality and effectiveness of their 
action in their partner countries. The organisation focuses on literacy 
and basic education, vocational training, global and intercultural learn- 
ing, environmental education and sustainable development, migration 
and integration, refugee work, health education, conflict prevention and 
democracy education. DVV International also lobbies to draw govern- 
ments’ attention towards bringing about development, stability, growth 
and understanding through adult learning and education. Also, the or- 
ganisation provides a great variety of quality programmes, training for 
adult educators through projects and, additionally, publishes two quality 
periodicals, Adult Education and Development and International Perspectives 
of Adult Education (DVV website). 


6.2 ASEM LLL Hub — Asia-Europe Meeting Education and Research Hub 
for Lifelong Learning 


ASEM LLL Hub is a platform for dialogue amongst leading European 
and Asian politicians, stakeholders and promoters of lifelong learning, 
adult learning researchers among them. The ASEM LLL Hub was estab- 
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lished in 2005 and is an official network of Asian and European higher 
education institutions. They work together to achieve excellence in com- 
parative research on lifelong learning, to offer research-based education 
policy recommendation, and to develop mutual understanding between 
Asia and Europe. It also facilitates researcher and student mobility and 
exchange within and between the two world regions. The ASEM LLL 
Hub provides a platform for dialogue between researchers, practitioners 
and policy makers in order to contribute to evidence-based educational 
reform and innovation. Its five research networks exchange knowledge, 
conduct comparative research and produce coordinated publications and 
reports. In parallel with five active research networks, the Hub has a Hub 
University Council composed of senior representatives from its partner 
universities (currently, 36 representatives from 36 universities in 23 ASEM 
countries) and a Hub Advisory Board that at present brings together 25 
national ministries and 5 international organisations. 

In cooperation with partner universities and ASEM governments, 
the ASEM LLL Hub together with its five research networks organises 
seminars and conferences, publishes books and disseminates information 
on its website. At ASEM LLL conferences, the research results are pre- 
sented to the public, representatives of ASEM ministries and academic 
communities. The Hub also publishes a special journal called ASEMaga- 
zine on Lifelong Learning (ASEM LLL website). 


6.3 USAID — United States Agency for International Development 


This special federal government agency focuses and supports partic- 
ular aid and provides development programmes in countries as partners 
of the US. The agency has supported several educational and training 
programmes for adults connected with health, technologies, agriculture, 
environmental protection, social inclusion, etc. predominantly in under- 
developed regions of the world (USAID website). 


7. Conclusion 


It is a challenging task today to compare the roles and functions of in- 
ternational organisations engaged in adult learning and education. But a 
study of the works of key IGOs and INGOs in the field reveals to us that 
international adult education today has specific issues to tackle. These 
include participation, legislation, financing, quality, policy, literacy, etc. 
These are clearly reflected by Milana (2015) in her global overview of 
adult education and learning policies. 

The realities of nation-states’ interests as represented by governments 
shape the frames and limitations of partnerships on the wider goals of 
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social inclusion and welfare in the context of adult leaning and educa- 
tion. International organisations, whether IGOs or INGOs, have had to 
accept nation-states’ autonomy in the area of education. Consequent- 
ly, international organisations aiming at promoting adult learning and 
education depend on the collaboration of governments to improve the 
participation and performance of adult learners through programmes, 
structures and institutions. Therefore, it is not at all surprising that Duke 
(2015) explains that ‘development’ as such in the context of adult learn- 
ing and education is still controversial, tarnished by a history of cultural 
and economic colonialisation which is seen to persist in newer forms. 
And yet, international organisations have had substantial success in con- 
vincing governments that partnership-based actions and international 
programmes in adult learning and education will lead to societies which 
are more open, understanding, and curious, resulting in turn in better 
employment opportunities for adults and more social engagement in 
their communities. 
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Selected Readings 


Curis DUKE (2015) 
This paper demonstrates that the term development is still controversial, 
seen in the context of a history of cultural and economic colonialisation 
persisting in new forms. It means that small successes and big failures have 
an impact on international adult education, while the place of education 
and of lifelong learning in development remains fragile and confused. 
The author, Chris Duke, has been working in higher education since 
1961 as a professor and senior administrator in the UK and at universi- 
ties in Australia and New Zealand. He is also a participatory action re- 
searcher in adult education for development and has published widely in 
adult education, higher education policy, management, organisational 
behaviour and lifelong learning. 


Duke C. (2015), Development: Global-Local — a Critical View, in Gar- 
tenschlaeger U., Hirsch E. (eds.), Adult education in an interconnected world: 
Cooperation in lifelong learning for sustainable development, DVV Interna- 
tional, Bonn, 238-246. 


Can we learn to manage better with great uncertainty? 


The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) will soon be succeed- 
ed by a new cycle of Sustainable Development Goals, with Education 
for All (EFA) rolling into a new cycle of global development planning 
and politics. We find the context for ‘development’ meanwhile trans- 
formed in many ways, some good, some terrible. Short-termism has 
become a chronic curse of Western-style democracies, some over-in- 
fluenced by mass print, broadcast and electronic media driven to sell 
rather than to enlighten or inform. An invisible global web of pow- 
er-brokers is woven through all sectors of business, financial and po- 
litical society, denying democratic transparency and destroying faith 
in democratic process. Change for the better is instead sought on the 
streets; but then creating a stable governance and development process 
is even harder. We do not know how far the social media will become 
the new educator and medium for constructive participatory action. 
Nor do we know how far it will replace traditional forms of schooling 
and adult education. This new world of development appears to carry 
seeds of ‘old colonialism’ for which no constructive and sustainable al- 
ternative has been found [...]'. 


' pp. 239-240. 
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Connecting globalisation with local commitment and action 


An evident certainty is that big systems consistently fail. Leaders in 
faux democracies are not good at assessing achievement and telling the 
truth. The cost and scale of failure, and of unanticipated, unintended, 
often serious consequences, is overlooked or ignored. ‘Global’ means big 
complex forces, events, political planning and decisions, some with five 
to twenty year time horizons, many very short. 

Global transformation triggered by modern computer-driven global 
financial transactions may take micro-seconds. We lack the human ca- 
pacity to act for development at any such pace. Instead, we try to man- 
age complexity by using common criteria, rules and processes that deny 
diversity, the very lifeblood of human and larger ecosystems. 

A further change since DVV International and ASPBAE started col- 
laborating is that the new religion of neo-liberalism grew up in the eight- 
ies and has triumphed almost universally. The wisdom ofthe market and 
the virtue of competitive acquisition are a paradigm challenged only by 
a minority of public intellectuals and more seriously by militant Islam. 
The development community tries to accommodate and work with or 
within this triumphant paradigm, but it affronts and negates what ‘sus- 
tainable human development’ values rest on. Neo-liberalism echoes 
long-disproven trickledown theories of early modernisation. This new 
‘fin-de-siecle’ and 21st century world needs to discard much: not of what 


we believe and value, but of how we go about doing things |...]?. 


What are the new challenges? 


One way of responding to this question is to say that it is a failure 
of governance to manage ourselves in new times. We cannot manage 
complex causality. Our tendency is to manage complexity by (a) stan- 
dardising solutions and measures, thus ignoring the diversity of people 
and context. Understanding and working with local diversities is how- 
ever essential for success. Secondly (b), we divide and compartmentalise 
life and tasks into units and departments with responsibility for problems 
which no one can solve alone. 

Another less obvious and tangible difficulty is the failure to recog- 
nise in its full and profound sense the meaning and power of culture: 
people’s ways of knowing, seeing and doing. This includes traditional 
locally embedded and contextualised understanding and wisdom. Al- 
lied to this, we trust new science-based knowledge executed as policy 
with the use of new technical capabilities to manipulate large data sets, 


? p. 240. 
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thinking that these enable policies to be implemented successfully. This 
however ignores all we know about motivation, and denies the basis of 
active participatory democracy. People need to take part in deciding the 
future they want to achieve, in understanding the requirements for this, 
and in committing to doing what is necessary. Often called empower- 
ment, this creates energy and frees up initiative to make things happen. 
People may then be able to work together locally (horizontally); and 
to be part of an informed system of governance from street and village 
community through to the global councils of the United Nations and 
other bodies (vertically). 

Even without neo-colonial and classist attitudes, modern management 
practices this ‘democratic two-way street’, turning civil society organ- 
isations into bureaucracies and universities into Fordist production lines. 

Another way of answering “What are these new challenges?’ is by ref- 
erence to the real events and problems that require good governance to 
manage and resolve. Climate change is the most massive and stark, yet 
easiest to put aside because it is gradual, cumulative in the long term, 
and leaves it to future generations to solve or suffer. Meanwhile we focus 
on immediate worries that affect the next election. So far the drowning 
of small island communities affects only tiny numbers of remote people 
—an example of the highly disadvantaged whom development especial- 
ly addresses. Other extreme weather events are explained as short-term 
cycle accidents. Ever since global warming came to be recognised, be- 
lief in the mythical working of the market to produce the best possible 
development outcome and to achieve the greatest good of the greatest 
number has dominated global narrative and popular media. Note the 
exhaustion of non-renewable resources; and new realisation and action 
by some governments of the need to control water and food supplies. 
We thus realise that neo-colonialism is alive and well; Britannia rule the 
waves becomes ownership of food-producing land and control of fresh 
water by China and others P. 


Migration and other global challenges 


[...] An explosive dimension of the interwoven problems for devel- 
opment and its unavoidably political context is migration within and 
between nations. The world’s urban population now exceeds the rural; 
mega-cities and metro-city regions are growing inexorably. Many new 
environmental, social and logistical problems follow. Most of these can 
be successfully addressed only by long-term multi-sector planning and 
investment, and by committed local participatory as well as global and 
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national political action. Commitment implies understanding, believing 
and knowing what to do. Here adult education, lifelong learning and 
new orders of development should meet up. 

Migration with its both welcome and undesired economic impact, 
and the revival of inward-facing nationalism, xenophobia, sexism, rac- 
ism and other divisive beliefs, is prominent among the consequences of 
neo-colonialism and market elevation over human development values. 
When there is no place for shared planning and investment for the future 
(no role for a strong state and other agents of government), the weakest 
are neglected. Then new Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) will be 
even less successful than hard-fought MDGs. Again, education might be 
seen as the way to help people know what is in their shared long-term 
interest, whatever vote-buying politicians and circulation-hungry me- 
dia tell them. The locale for such useful applied learning should be the 
street corner, village river bank, market square, pub or coffee house, as 
well as social media, not only the private clubs and dinner meetings of 
the elite, or the canteens and exercise yards of prisons |...]*. 


[...] This paper is called a critical review. What makes it ‘critical’? 

Here are three pointers. 

(1) Much of the precious volunteered and low-paid endeavour of civil 
society workers in globally networked bodies like ASPBAE (Adult 
Education and Lifelong Learning in the Asia South Pacific) goes into 
lobbying, representing, and policy-influencing. Cost and benefit are 
invisible, but even travel-light lobbying NGOs, especially (DNGOs, 
need time and funds for communication and travel. Like it or not, 
many conferences, seminars and planning events need attending to 
influence effectively, and NGO income, however gained, is precari- 
ous. Another precious finite resource is time. (DNGO leaders, like 
modern political leaders, easily lose touch with the grassroots reali- 
ties which development is for. It may be tempting to generalise, deny 
uniqueness and diversity, and become irrelevant. In this way, manag- 
ing in the global setting can threaten the local, weakening the capacity 
to connect and empower the local within global policy-making [...]°. 

(2) This task of managing scarce resources amplifies the need to be clear 
about the most pressing, fast-changing priority learning needs in di- 
verse development contexts. Educators need intelligence, strength and 
courage to facilitate while leading: not to romanticise whatever ‘the 
client’ (the village, neighbourhood or community) says; able to argue 
from a base of moral and sustainable purpose with both ‘the local’ and 
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‘the global’; perhaps irritate and lose friends in the process. An exam- 
ple of moral failure would be treating short-term technical/vocational 
education/training (VET) goals that government and communities 
want for immediate economic purpose as the only kind of adult edu- 
cation. Strong leadership precludes retreating into the company and 
special language of fellow development educators. It means living in 
that specialised world while being of the difficult ‘real world’ in all 
its vicious intransigence 

(3) Adult educators occupying so many roles and beset by so many urgent 
tasks have two chronic challenges. One is to understand how com- 
munities and organisations as well as individuals learn; and to foster 
this as well as individual learning (whether in the classroom, via the 
Internet, on the job or in community action). The rich rhetoric of 
learning cities, etc., often lacks practical meaning; or it means just 
enabling more individuals there to learn as if alone. 


The second is to cease using the words education and learning inter- 
changeably. lf we want to argue for more resources for adult education — 
VET, civic education, skill updating, access to formal accredited study 
— let us say education. This requires certain human and other resources; 
argue for those. lf we mean learning, let us understand and support how 
local people and peoples do learn, and show their learning in changed 
behaviour. By saying learning (lifelong and life-wide) when we mean 
education, we deny the case for finance: lf we all learn everywhere all 
the time, why demand resources? By confusing the two, we also lose 
the real force of learning for regeneration and renewal that civil society 
and our organisations need to govern well and survive in an exciting but 
hazardous century |...]°. 


HERIBERT HINZEN (2013) 
In this article, Hinzen deals with the impact ofthe UN and UNESCO 
and their goals for the post-2015 era. Hinzen also highlights the poten- 
tial use of lifelong learning in the efforts of international organisations 
to respond effectively to global challenges. The article is a profound re- 
flection on the importance of collaborative action in gaining recognition 
for adult learning and education as a potential tool in realising sustain- 
able development goals (SDGs) with reasonable educational develop- 
ment programmes. 

Heribert Hinzen has been working with DVV International since 
1977. He was also a vice-president of EAEA (European Association for 
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the Education of Adults) and ICAE (International Council of Adult Ed- 
ucation). Hinzen’s major research focus is the comparison of policy de- 
velopments in adult learning and education. 


Hinzen H. (2013), Lifelong Learning for All— A Potential Global Goal 
for the Post-2015 Education and Development Agendas, in Post 2015 [Special 
issue], «Adult Education and Development», LX XX, 4-14. 


As we entered into a new millennium amid fears of Y2K crashes (re- 
member those, anyone?) the United Nations accomplished something 
quite spectacular. The organisation, heavily criticised both for its slow 
decision-processes and its inability to implement decisions, succeeded 
in compiling an ambitious plan to reach many of its fundamental goals. 
Obviously the Millennium Development Goals, or MDGs, were a result 
of much debate, and a compromise. Nevertheless, here was a concrete 
roadmap, with measurable objectives in eight areas. At the same time, 
back in 2000, we got the six Education for All goals. 


MDG and EFA 


The Millennium Development Goals (MDG) were a result of 193 
member states meeting at the Millennium Summit of the United Na- 
tions in New York, agreeing to achieve eight goals set towards reducing 
poverty, child mortality, HIV/AIDS, and improving primary education, 
gender equality, maternal health, environmental sustainability and part- 
nership for development. 

Education for All (EFA) was a result of 1,500 participants of the World 
Education Forum in Dakar agreeing on six goals covering early child- 
hood, primary education, youth and skills, adult literacy and continuing 
education, gender equality, and improving quality’. 

The EFA agenda was a big step forward. It replaced the World Dec- 
laration on Education for All: Meeting Basic Learning Needs of an ear- 
lier World Conference in Jomtien from 1990. EFA looked at education 
from a holistic perspective, the new vision wanted to cover the whole 
lifespan — long, deep and wide. 


Being involved 
The global Adult Education movement got involved in these pro- 


cesses early, and was thus going beyond CONFINTEA, the series of 
UNESCO World Conferences on Adult Education. In 1990, just before 
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Jomtien, the International Council of Adult Education (ICAE) held its 
World Assembly, also in Thailand. On a national level, DVV Interna- 
tional played a strong advocacy role in the preparatory taskforce within 
Germany, and I was later invited to join the Government delegation that 
participated in Dakar. Since then, this journal has published special issues 
and numerous articles preparing for or reporting on EFA events and their 
outcomes in policy and practice on global, regional and national levels. 

As a result, ICAE, DVV International and other members were invited 
to participate in important committees like the CONFINTEA VI Con- 
sultative Group, the UN Literacy Decade Experts, or the Editorials Board 
of the Education for All Global Monitoring Report, which is published 
on a yearly basis. In 2012 the Monitoring Report was on Youth and Skills, 
and the next issue will be on Learning and Teaching for Development. 

Two of our goals were approved as part of EFA in Dakar: 

“(III) ensuring that the learning needs of all young people and adults 
are met through equitable access to appropriate learning and life skills 
programmes; 

(IV) achieving a 50 percent improvement in levels of adult literacy by 
2015, especially for women, and equitable access to basic and continu- 
ing education for all adults.’ 

Unfortunately, this wider EFA vision became limited to the second 
of the Millennium Development Goals which wanted to: ‘Achieve uni- 
versal primary education’. As a result only this aspect of the EFA agen- 
da got any attention by most governments and development partners. It 
would be an important task to analyse the flow of development aid for 
education, and demonstrate how much - although not enough — there 
was for children and schools, and how little there has been for the con- 
tinuing education and training needs of youth and adults®. 

The adult learning community has criticised the implementation of 
the MDGs and EFA goals for the narrow focus on primary schooling, 
and the way youth and adults and their learning and training needs have 
been ignored. This publication aims at setting the records straight, and 
to engage in the debate that has already started: What should happen 
after 2015? As the success of the Adult Education community in Dakar 
did not result in an equally successful implementation, it is time to take 
stock of what has been achieved and look at what should be done now. 


Post 2015 debates 


We see a diversity of processes, conferences, and websites on the 
world stage. They try to evaluate the outcomes so far, and start the de- 
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bate of what should follow. All in all it has become clear that most of 
the eight MDGs have not been reached in most of the countries of the 
global South, and will not be reached by 2015. The same can be said for 
the six EFA goals, where most indicators show much more is needed. 
At the same time we should celebrate and learn from the many successes 
as they can provide lessons to be learned for the next decade. Many of 
these successes are well presented in the yearly Global Monitoring Re- 
ports, which are full of such stories. 

There are voices raised suggesting that we once again set global goals, 
but this time with national and/or context-specific targets with related 
indicators. The argument is that what is easy to reach in one country 
may be very difficult in another one. Even within countries there are of- 
ten large differences between opportunities in urban and in rural areas, 
between richer and marginalised people, not to mention the ongoing 
inequality between female and male access. For the new MDGs, which 
may be named Sustainable Development Goals, there is a growing un- 
derstanding of the interconnectedness of the different goals: Healthier 
people learn better, better educated youth and adults are less vulnerable. 

The UN System Task Team on the post 2015 UN Development 
Agenda published what they called a ‘thematic think piece’ on “Education 
and skills for inclusive and sustainable development beyond 2015’. The 
Task Team observe trends for education, and divide their findings into: 
e The growth of information and its changing nature 
e A shift away from teaching to an increased focus on learning 
e Lifelong Learning: Beyond a classroom-centred paradigm of education 
e Future learning: Blurring boundaries between learning, working and living 
e Rising skills requirements and foundational skills 
e Employability challenges: Facilitating transition from school to work 
e Anticipating change. (UNESCO 2012) 


It seems that despite a variety and diversity of views and arguments, 
there is a growing common understanding which in respect to the dif- 
ferent agendas calls for: 

e An education-specific agenda covering all aspects of schooling, train- 
ing, and learning; 

e that education must be everywhere in the implementation of the de- 
velopment agenda; 


This common understanding can be seen in the many documents 
floating around. This trend works in our favour, but it needs to be re- 
inforced. The post 2015 debate is in full swing, and if the March 2013 
meeting in Dakar is any indication, the Adult Education community 
needs to step up its efforts if we are to influence future goals. Luckily, 
all of us are invited to join the discussion. 
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The Adult Education community has a lot of opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the discussion through the high number of meetings, web- 
sites, blogs and social media available. The discussion in the Asia Pacific 
region can serve as a positive example where the UNESCO Bangkok 
office has taken the lead to explore future perspectives together with ex- 
perts through a series of meetings: 

e May 2012: Towards EFA 2015 and Beyond — Shaping a new Vision 
of Education 

e November 2012: What Education for the Future: Beyond 2015. Re- 
thinking Learning in a Changing World 

e March 2013: Education in the post 2015 Development Agenda. Re- 
gional Thematic Consultation in the Asia Pacific 


Where are we now? 


The debate reached a first global momentum with the UN Thematic 
Consultation on Education in the post 2015 development agenda. The 
meeting in Dakar, March 2013, came up with priorities towards: ‘More 
focus on quality and how to measure it; on equity and access for hard- 
to-reach children; and wllat should happen during the first 3 years of 
secondary school.’ These priorities clearly show that the current flow of 
processes and debates around new EFA goals are once again dominated 
by schooling needs of children. 

At the same time there is also a great step forward in the Summary 
of Outcomes where: “Equitable quality lifelong education and learning 
for all’ is proposed as an overarching education goal to realise the world 
we want. The Civil Society Communique of the Global Civil Society 
Forum on the post 2015 Development Agenda held in Bali in March 
2013, came up with a statement that a future «framework must include 
goals and zero-targets on universal access to equitable healthcare, qual- 
ity, inclusive education and Lifelong Learning, water and sanitation, and 
food and nutrition security»’. 

By engaging in these debates now, and deepening them through our 
journal, we hope to provide an increased opportunity to have an in-depth 
discussion of why ‘Life: long Learning for All’ would be an overarching 
aim that sets education as a human right as well as skills and competencies 
for citizenship, livelihoods, and vocational needs as an overall orientation. 

It is not too late for the Adult Education community to get more deep- 
ly involved. Members of ICAE should do it at the national and regional 
level. The Adult Education community can strengthen its positions and 
claims through evidence-based policy recommendations coming from 
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good practice. All readers of this publication are invited to join the dis- 

cussion in a virtual seminar organised for early 2014. Potential issues to 

be raised include: 

e What are the alternative paradigms in and for education and develop- 
ment that transcend the limited orientation towards economic growth? 

e How can education systems reach out to provide better access and 
more inclusive structures based on policy, legislation, and finance for 
all sub-sectors? 

e How can civil society at the national, regional, and international level 
get better involved in these debates, and thus support the efforts by 
ICAE and others? 


This involvement should cover both the education as well as the de- 
velopment agenda. Youth and adult learning and training must be strong 
components in both". 


CONFINTEA and GRALE 


The Millennium Development Goals and the Education for All goals 
are not the only processes that address education globally. We should not 
forget the CONFINTEA process. 

The Belém Framework for Action which was approved at CONFIN- 
TEA VI in 2009 is monitored by the UNESCO Institute for Lifelong 
Learning. A midterm report is due in 2015. 

Belém saw the first Global Report on Adult Learning and Education 
(GRALE). Once the new GRALE report is published, later in 2013, 
the Adult Education community will be in a position to know what has 
been achieved since Belém, and what policy and practice, support and 
partnerships it should concentrate on. This includes the greatly needed 
governance, professional and financial structures and mechanisms [...]''. 


Lictnio C. LIMA AND PAULA GUIMARAES (2011) 
Lima and Guimaraes’ book on the evolution of adult education policy in 
Europe is a comprehensive analysis of policy making in education and 
training in the EU. The short excerpt below gives an insight into par- 
ticular aspects of policy and policy making in education, especially in 
adult education. 

Licinio C. Lima is a Professor of Sociology of Education and Edu- 
cational Administration at the Department of Social Sciences of Edu- 
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cation University of Minho, Portugal. Various European and Brazilian 
universities have hosted him as guest professor. He is also the author of 
many academic works published in several countries, including more 
than ten monographs. 

Paula Guimaräes received her PhD in Educational Sciences in 2011. 
She has been working as an Assistant Professor of the Institute of Educa- 
tion of the University of Lisbon since 2012. She lectures in and researches 
adult education. She was also the Vice-president of ESREA. 


Lima L.C., Guimaraes P. (2011), European Strategies in Lifelong Learn- 
ing: A Critical Introduction, Barbara Budrich, Leverkusen, 15-19. 


Some basic concepts for education policy analysis 


This book discusses ALE strategies in the European context. It also 
looks at education and training policies and even discusses policies that 
have been developed in non-European countries and regions. 

This discussion is sustained by certain concepts that are set out and 
explained below. 

Education policy, education politics and strategies of education. 

The discussion of ALE policies involves several levels of analysis, in- 
cluding the debate on education policy, education politics, and strate- 
gies of education. 

The function of conceiving, adopting, and assessing an educational 
policy was assumed by the welfare state as an essential domain of social 
policies. In this type of state, social policies are conceived as a regula- 
tion mode within the nation state and the interaction of democracy and 
capitalism, a link that was essential for the development of Western and 
capitalist countries after the Second World War. Education policies have 
allowed for the building of public education systems. These systems are 
based on formal education and training provided in schools and vocational 
training centres that are attended by children and young people before 
they enter the labour market. Formal education and training thus aims 
to prepare individuals for the labour market. Simultaneously, it intends 
to create citizens and make them active members of democratic societies. 

It is in the context of this interaction that AE has become strategi- 
cally important at work, and has seen its profile heightened in people’s 
social and family life. As a result, this domain is now subject to intense 
political bar gaining between various actors in many countries, and it is 
at the centre of a number of social policies'?. 
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Several works can be found on education policies, and these are called 
policy studies. Many authors have studied these themes in recent years. 
The definition of the limits of what can be achieved by an education 
policy, along with the preparation and implementation processes in the 
context of reconfiguring the nation state and globalisation, have attracted 
the interest of many researchers. Education politics and education strat- 
egies are often queried in their studies, as is the significance of the po- 
litical options implemented. 

It should be noted that some of these studies aim to lead to the cre- 
ation of policies, for instance by containing recommendations for action 
or by supplying information and discussions that can inform the drafting 
of a policy. Other studies analyse existing policies in an effort to under- 
stand the processes that influence or determine their construction and 
their impact on society, or to acknowledge the values, presumptions, and 
principles that underlie a policy. 

Traditionally, the main concern of education policy analysis has been 
public education systems. These systems organise the forms of provi- 
sion that in many Western countries have been conceived as important 
mechanisms of social redistribution and social justice. The efficiency 
(or inefficiency) and the results of these systems, as well as the social in- 
equalities they cause are important issues that have been approached by 
an extensive body of theory and research”. 


The welfare state, the neo-liberal state, and adult education policies 


In order to understand the impact of education policies, it is impor- 
tant to consider the changes that have been occurring in the state since 
at least the Second World War. As mentioned earlier, the state cannot be 
seen in isolation: the economy, especially the development of the most 
important mode of production of a country and a region, such as capital- 
ism in Western countries, as well as civil society, its nature and character- 
istics, are important features to consider. In fact the state both mediates 
the relationship between the economy and civil society and relates di- 
rectly to each of these actors. [...] in particular [the state] lays down key 
parameters (but again not the only parameters) of what is possible, for 
itself and for its relationship with economy and civil society. State in- 
stitutional structures are a key means of translating and specifying the 
shape of economic, political and social problems. 

Looking at the period from the Second World War until recent years, 
many authors agree that it is possible to identify two main forms assumed 
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by the state in Western capitalist countries. These are the welfare state 
and the neo liberal state [...]"". 


Marce La MILANA (2015) 
This introductory text gives an insight into the changing nature of pol- 
icy issues in adult learning and education and provides some reflection 
on what matters of global concern may arise from those issues. 
Marcela Milana is a distinguished researcher in policy developments 
and structures in adult learning and education referring to the behav- 
iour of state, international organisations and that of social movements 
and justice. Milana is a professor at the School for Democracy at the Uni- 
versity of Verona, Italy. 


Milana M. (2015), An Introduction: A Global Outlook on Adult Education 
and Learning Policies, in Milana M., Nesbit T. (eds.), Global Perspectives on 
Adult Education and Learning Policy, Palgrave Macmillan, Houndmills, 1-15. 


Adult education as a public policy matter 


In one form or another, adult education has been practised for cen- 
turies worldwide. Hence national developments in this field are inher- 
ently entangled in wider social, political and cultural perspectives and 
the changes that have been experienced by individual countries and, in 
some cases, entire regions. This explains many of the similarities and di- 
versities in pedagogical traditions that coexist within, and most evidently 
across, countries. However, as an object for public policy, adult education 
has a relatively shorter and, to some extent, more homogeneous history. 

Throughout its history, adult education has principally been con- 
sidered as the responsibility of national governments, and generally, al- 
though not exclusively, for its compensatory and remedial functions. In 
most countries, explicit governmental statements about the education 
of adults were developed in the nineteenth century, together with the 
institutionalization of public schooling for children. Yet throughout the 
twentieth century such statements have been expanded primarily as an 
instrument for tackling social problems in Western societies, and adult 
education has been strongly connected with the welfare state. This can 
be seen, for example, in the USA with Roosevelts New Deal, in the UK 
with the Beveridge Report, throughout Europe, Japan and New Zea- 
land after the Second World War, and in most Latin American countries 
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with the shifts in social protection policies that followed the economic 
crisis of the 1980s. 

Over time, this has led to broader separations between state under- 
standings of adult education as either a purely social or a purely develop- 
mental policy. In transitional or less economically developed countries, 
adult education has also served as a step towards better social, cultural 
and economic development, albeit under the shadow of post-colonialist 
relations. In recent decades, however, things have changed with the de- 
velopment of the concept of ‘lifelong learning’ |...]”. 

In short, legislative frameworks and rationales at regional, national and 
local levels are an essential component of adult education provision and 
afford significant opportunities for it to flourish or wither [...]. Howev- 
er, state rationales and law-making within national contexts are not the 
only conditions when considering the following questions: Who makes 
adult education policy? Where and how is public policy made? What are 
the influences and constraints upon it? What is it for? For instance, civil 
society in its diverse ramifications often compensates (either historically 
or geographically) for the absence of the state in educating young people 
and adults who are left behind by public education. In recent decades, 
international and worldwide organizations that operate at either inter- 
governmental or non-governmental levels have increased in number, 
visibility and capacity so as to contribute to policy development, thus 
making adult education policy into a global concern [...|'°. 


Adult education as a global concern 


Productive approaches to education policy analysis that look beyond 
and across national contexts consider how international governance 
frames education as a human right protected by various universal decla- 
rations or acts as a service provision that is subject to market policy. They 
also question to what extent these intersect and shed light on several is- 
sues: the role played by the EU asa pooling of sovereignty governmental 
relations with interstate organizations, such as the OECD or UNESCO; 
access to monetary loans by the World Bank; and the expansion of pub- 
lic-private partnerships in the management of public policy, including 
the management of more accessible and cost-effective education in low- 
income countries. Such analysis shows vividly that education as a public 
policy is influenced not only by nation states but also by those interna- 
tional organizations that contribute to shaping national responses to the 
needs of ‘vulnerable’ adults, especially at times of socioeconomic crisis. 
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Capturing the implications of these various actors involvement in na- 
tional policy formation requires a fuller appreciation of the very working 
of governance. Governance is a familiar concept in the social sciences that 
has risen to prominence in the study of power and policy issues |...]”. 

It is no surprise then that a plethora of policy actors (albeit with dif- 
ferent responsibilities and potentials to be heard) have been involved in 
UNESCO’s planned revision of its Recommendation on the Development 
of Adult Education (UNESCO 1976), to date the only international nor- 
mative statement in this area. However, this initiative has coupled with 
other political processes in the making with which a number of regional 
and global agendas for adult education intertwine and mingle, benefit- 
ing from enhanced cross-collaboration between governments and inter- 
national organizations. 

[...] Data on adults’ skills that were gathered in 2008-2013 across 
23 countries in Europe, Canada, the USA, Japan, Korea, Australia and 
the Russian Federation, which adhered to the Programme for the In- 
ternational Assessment of Adult Competencies (PIAAC) (OECD 2013), 
have provided fresh snapshots at individual and cross-country levels of 
the reservoirs and conditions of skills among the adult population. An 
additional nine countries from Europe, Asia, the Middle East, Ocea- 
nia and South America joined PIAAC’s second round (2012-2016), and 
more countries are still under recruitment for its third round. Similar 
assessments, which were run in cooperation between Statistics Canada 
and the OECD (2005, 2000, 2011), have been the object of careful in- 
vestigations into the policy implications for participating countries, the 
growing interconnectedness between measuring and assessing adult skills 
across national and international scales, the ways in which this type of 
performance measure legitimises national strategies, and the power of 
media coverage to strain the link between these measurements and gov- 
ernmental policies on adult education. 

Growing concern about adult education and learning in both OECD 
and EU countries is not new. It was sparked more than two decades ago 
by the Lifelong Leaming for Allreport (OECD 1996) and the proclamation 
of 1996 as the European Year of Lifelong Learning. Accordingly, inter- 
country and interinstitutional collaborations in this field are not new ei- 
ther. Yet owing to the drawbacks of the 2008 global financial crisis, some 
regions of the world, such as Europe and North America, have seen an 
increase in unemployment rates among their populations [...]. 

So what we note here is a growing interdependence between the or- 
ganizations, and the governments that join either or both. Since 2011 
the EU has adopted a series of measures to strengthen European gov- 
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ernance through closer coordination and surveillance of its economic 
policies, which include crafting country-specific recommendations that 
are concerned with national budgetary and reform policies, among oth- 
ers, in education and employment. Only two years later the EU and the 
OECD agreed to ‘join forces in three important aspects of education 
and skills development: Skills Strategies, Country Analyses and Interna- 
tional Surveys’ (EC 2013: 3). As a consequence, EU member states that 
participate in future rounds ofthe PIAAC can finance its costs through 
the Structural Funds, a financial tool to implement communitarian poli- 
cies in member states |...]'®. 
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